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THE PROBLEM OF CH‘IEN HSUAN 


WEN FONG 


Princeton Art Museum (Fig. 1),* was part of the famous Marquis Asano Collection in 

Tokyo before World War II. It is mounted as a short kakemono, with a dazzling golden- 
threaded, yellow brocade around the painting, and two pieces of rich, golden-threaded, dark- 
green brocade at the top and the bottom of the scroll. The outer cover of the scroll is of a 
plain blue-green silk, which is smoothly worn through around the middle in two areas, one small 
and one large, tokens of centuries of eager and persistent gripping by many a zealous owner and 
his chosen friends. The scroll is sumptuously wrapped in layers of silk and cloth-casings and 
encased in three boxes, two inner ones of plain unpainted “ung wood and an outer one of heavy 
black lacquer. 

In an attempt to prove the painting as the best documented Ch‘ien Hsuan in existence, a page 
in the Asano catalogue of 1917° proudly points out that the scroll bears a cartouche written by 
Soami, the famous early sixteenth century Japanese painter and connoisseur, and that it was 
mentioned in the Ashikaga catalogue Kundaikan of 1511. The said cartouche reads, in six char- 
acters: “Lin-ch‘in-ch‘ueh Shun-chii Pi, or, Apple-Sparrow, [the] Brush [of] Shun-chii.” This 
same inscription is repeated three times: first, on the cover of the innermost box, then, on the 
white-dotted red cloth-wrapping outside the middle box, and finally, on the cover of the outer 
lacquer case. In the inside of the inner box, there is a signature “Yoshin,” an eighteenth century 
Kano artist, who was apparently called upon to inscribe the box when it was freshly made. The 
cloth-casing outside the inner box seems to date from this period, while the mounting of the 
scroll itself may well be from the early sixteenth century. There is, however, no way to prove 
that the cartouche outside the scroll was actually by the hand of Soami. 

Although the painting surface has suffered considerable damage—presumably before it came 
under the proper care of a shogun in the late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century—most of the 
painting proper is well preserved. Under ultraviolet light, discreet retouching is seen only on 
four or five leaves and the lower belly of the bird, the rest of which, miraculously intact, stands 
in its original resplendent plumage. Two seals in the familiar lettering: “Shun-chii” and “Ch%en 
Hsuan Chih Yin,” in a mellow but somewhat darkened orange-vermilion, are found in the upper 
left corner of the picture. The left sides of the seals are slightly cut, suggesting a loss of perhaps 
a quarter of an inch of paper on that side. 

No black-and-white photograph can begin to suggest the arresting beauty of the original, 
where the serenity and harmony of colors play a dominant role. The warm, naturally tanned 
paper, while supporting the darker browns of the sparrow, complements the cool and delicately 
shaded blues of the leaves and the young apples. Age has blended the painted colors and the 
unpainted space into one deep, glowing, living entity. Much of its subtler pictorial qualities 
depend on the ingeniously differentiated chromatic changes, which, in a black-and-white repro- 
duction, are unfortunately either exaggerated into a flat value contrast, or reduced to some in- 
distinct grey passages. For Chinese paintings, black-and-white photography flatters only those 
strong brush drawings done on unattractive materials like the dull and coarse post-Ming silk 


Te Sparrow on an Apple Branch, attributed to Ch‘ien Hsuan (ca. 1235-1300) in the 


1. Accession number 59-1, height 0.22 m., width 0.275 m., Kokka, no. 390, November 1922, opp. p. 152; George Row- 
a part of the C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial. This ley, Principles of Chinese Painting, 2nd ed., 1959, fig. 46. 
painting was published previously in Tajima Seiichi, Asano 2. Tajima Seiichi, loc.cit. 
Koshaku-ke Kaho Efu, Geikai-sha, Tokyo, 1917, pl. 23; 
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and the slickly sized paper of the Ming and Ch‘ing periods; it often also helps to hide the 
embarrassing rawness of a more recent forgery. Most of ancient papers and silks—including 
those sparsely woven, unsized silks of the Sung period or earlier—have a natural glow that 
seems to permeate, and radiate from, the very fiber of the material. Their over-all tonality has 
a mellowed liveliness, not unlike that of a well-polished piece of ancient jade, or the patina of 
archaic ritual bronzes. 

The drawing of the sparrow and the apple branch can best be described by Benjamin Rowland’s 
term, “magic realism.” In Rowland’s words: “Ch‘ien Hsuan, though drowning his sorrows in 
wine, must have found in Nature a more compelling intoxicant: we feel that he must have been 
literally absorbed in Nature so that we, too, in regarding his paintings find ourselves drawn into 
these intimate [scenes] that seem to constitute a whole world unfolding in a narrow scroll.” 
The painter has here succeeded in catching the very essence of the nervous alertness of the small 
bird. The branch is wavering a little under its gentle pressure. It is merely pausing, not resting. 
The tip of its right wing is not yet folded completely, and the slightly upturned tail as well as 
the entire tiny body are charged with tension. This is nature in an instant of dynamic equilibrium, 
laden with potentially swift and vigorous movements. Again, to quote Professor Rowland, this 
is the picture of a “microcosm,” which, while complete in itself, is a “reflection and a revelation 
of the endless creative process and order of the whole [vast cosmos].””* 

Every detail of the feathers, the budding leaves, and the stigmas of the fruits is meticulously 
depicted by individual brushstrokes (Fig. 2). Notice the firm, undulating silhouettes of the apples, 
which suggest, at once, tender crispness, succulence, and life itself; also, the ragged edges of a 
worm-eaten leaf, and the convoluted shape of a shrunken, dead leaf. The drawing, together 
with individually appropriate colors and modeling, seems to animate the bird as well as the 
tree each with its own characteristic life-rhythms. When one sees an Audubon print, one may 
exclaim how life-like it is. Although this sparrow is not completely realistic in a photographic 
sense, it is more than life-like; for it actually seems alive. Compared to it, an Audubon bird would 
appear stuffed and ready for classification. 


II 


Apart from “appreciation,” the problem of authenticity of an early Chinese painting cannot be 
taken lightly. A serious attempt to solve some of the general problems of attribution by analyzing 
systematically the works attributed to one given master was made by Benjamin Rowland, who 
wrote:* “Taken in conjunction with whatever information of value that seals and colophons can 
give us, the style of a certain number of positively identifiable examples from the brush of a 
given master should make it possible to establish a corpus in the same way that art historians 
have built up a body of acceptable paintings by the early masters of Italian art. Beyond this, 
the problem resolves itself into an exercise of accepting or rejecting other attributed works on 
the basis of criteria established by the unimpeachable examples from the hand of a given master.” 
The success of such a method of “positive identification” naturally depends on one important 
condition: namely, there must be at least one—or fragment of one—original work left among the 
extant body of material attributed to the master in question. In a field like Chinese painting 


3- Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Introduction to Masterpieces obituary notice in the New York Times, October 7, 1959): 
of Chinese Bird and Flower Painting, Fogg Art Museum, “Identity of characteristics indicates identity of origin. What 


1951, P. 5- 

4. Ibid. 

5. Benjamin Rowland, Jr., “The Problem of Hui Tsung,” 
Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, V, 1951, p. 6. 
(Italics mine) 

The late great B. Berenson had also summed up his method 
of connoisseurship in these succinct terms (quoted in the 


distinguishes one artist from another is the characteristics he 
does not share with others. . . . To isolate the characteristics 
of an artist, we take all his works of undoubted authenticity, 
and we proceed to discover those traits that invariably recur 
in them, but not in the works of other masters.” (Italics 
mine ) 
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where documentation (in the sense in which a European painting is documented) hardly ever 
exists, where traditional attributions were purely guesswork, and where the forging of “docu- 
ments” is as old as the forging of art works, antiquarianism—in the form of studying the 
external evidence of a work of art—seldom sheds any light on the true identity of the object 
in question. Indeed, in many instances, it only tends to lend its learned authority and: respecta- 
bility to thoroughly clever forgeries.° Stylistic analysis in the form of “graphological discrimina- 
tion”” of hands and brushwork, on the other hand, is also clearly inadequate. Among a few 
dozens of works attributed to an early master, a “hand” that is found statistically to repeat itself 
most frequently may belong to any one of a dozen copyists and forgers throughout the centuries. 
Without a “history of styles” to guide us, our stylistic analyses are inevitably doomed. 

The exact dates of Ch‘ien Hsuan are not known. An interesting account of what is said about 
his life and career (based largely on recorded inscriptions and colophons taken from paintings 
attributed to Ch‘ien and other artists of the Yuan period) has been given in a recent article 
by James Cahill, who suggests that the master was probably born around 1235, and died shortly 
after 1300.° We know for sure that Ch‘ien was a native of Wu-hsing in the southern coastal 
province of Chekiang, and that he took his chin-shih degree during the Ching-ting era of the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1260-1264).° A learned scholar and poet, as well as a first-rate painter, 
he was known as one of the “Eight Talents of Wu-hsing,” of which the younger but more 
celebrated Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322) was the acknowledged leader. In 1286, exactly ten 
years after the Southern Sung capitol Lin-an had fallen into the hands of the Mongols, Chao 
Meng-fu and most of the other members of the “Eight Talents” accepted official positions at 
the Yuan court under Kublai Khan. In the best Chinese tradition of a gentleman of principles, 
Ch‘ien stayed behind and lived out his life by “devoting himself to poetry and painting.””® 

Although Ch‘ien Hsuan painted figures and—particularly in his later years—also landscapes, 
he was undoubtedly best known for his intimate portrayal of flowers, birds, and smal] animals. 
A comprehensive discussion of the latter category of paintings attributed to Ch‘ien was made by 
Richard Edwards in his analysis of the famous handscroll known as the Early Autumn attributed 
to the master in the Detroit Institute of Arts (Figs. 3 and 4). For comparisons with the 
Detroit scroll, Edwards cited two famous bird paintings attributed to Ch‘ien Hsuan: the Dove 
on a Pear Branch in the Nezu Collection in Tokyo (Fig. 6) and the Doves and Pear Blossoms 
in the Cincinnati Art Museum (Fig. 8). In an article that preceded Edwards’ work, Benjamin 
Rowland mentioned also the Squirrel on A Peach Branch in the Palace Museum (Fig. 9) as an 
original work from the brush of the master.” 

Stylistically, the Princeton Sparrow and the Palace Squirrel clearly resemble each other.** Row- 


6. I have attempted to demonstrate this point in detail in 
a recent article, “A Letter from Shih-t‘ao to Pa-ta-shan-jen 
and the Problem of Shih-t‘ao’s Chronology,” Archives of the 
Chinese Art Society of America, X111, 1959, pp. 22-53. See 
below, note 57. 

7. I owe this term to Professor Max Loehr of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

8. James Cahill, “Ch‘ien Hsuan and His Figure Paintings,” 
Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, X11, 1958, 
pp. 11-29. See also Contag and Wang, Maler-und Sammler- 
Stempel aus der Ming-und Ch‘ing-Zeit, [Shanghai], 1940, 
p- 528. 

9. This information is given by Hsia Wen-yen in T‘u-hui 
Pao-chien (preface dated 1365), chiian v; see also Cahill, 
Op.ctt., p. 

10. Cahill, of.cit., pp. 13-14. 

11. Richard Edwards, “Ch‘ien Hsuan and ‘Early Autumn,’ ” 
Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, Vil, 1953, 
pp- 71-83. 

The painting was originally entitled, simply, T's‘ao-ch‘ung 


T‘u-chiian or “Handscroll of Grasses and Insects.” It was re- 
corded in P‘ang Lai-ch‘en’s catalogue Hsu-chai Ming-hua Lu, 
1909, chiian 11, fols. 10°-12", where a complete transcription 
of colophons and seals appears. See also Benjamin March, 
“Early Autumn,” Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
vol, x, no. 6, March 1929, pp. 76-79. 

12. Rowland, “The Problem of Hui Tsung,” Joc.cit., p. 18. 

13. Unfortunately, I have not seen the Palace Squirrel. 
From the best available photographs, the painting seems 
severely damaged. The peaches on the right side of the paint- 
ing are, in all probability, redrawn. Aesthetically, the most 
puzzling thing about this painting is the squirrel itself. How- 
ever extensive the retouching may have been, it can hardly 
account for the totally unnaturalistic appearance of the ani- 
mal. Rowland has suggested that “the distortion is calculated 
to stress the representation of the activity and animation 
characteristic of the subject.” (O?.cit., p. 19.) Even so, it 
is still difficult to see how the hand that succeeded so ad- 
mirably in catching the lifelikeness of a sparrow could have 
failed so markedly in depicting a squirrel. This “failure” be- 
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land has described the latter painting well: “In [this] painting it is the isolation and animation 
of the squirrel on his precarious perch that fascinates the beholder. Not realistically drawn, either 
from the point of view of contour or texture, the squirrel has been drawn in such a way as to 
suggest the cautious progress of the animal along the slender branch.””* In both pictures there 
is a great sense of vitality and potential movement. Yet the expressive, rhythmic qualities of the 
two pictures are interestingly dissimilar. Just as the nervous chirper is jerky and alert and the 
stealthy rodent is wiggly and deliberate, so do their respective mounts differ in character: the 
apple branch is straight and crisp while the peach branch is curved like a bow and much more 
elastic. Even the silhouettes of their leaves reveal their dissimilarities in their own characteristic 
rhythms. 

The handsome Detroit scroll of Early Autumn (Figs. 3 and 4), on the other hand, shows an 
entirely different set of artistic intentions and structural principles. Instead of the individual 
characterization of one branch, one bird or one animal, this is a group portrait of the bustling 
swamp life of frogs and insects. Instead of a few well-defined forms presented with a carefully 
calculated rhythmic unity, there are dozens of diverse objects in different shapes, colors and 
accents, which are united only by an over-all sense of profusion and a diffused lighting. A com- 
parison of details from this picture and the Princeton Sparrow (Figs. 1-4) will show a complete 
divergence in conception of draftsmanship. In the Sparrow, every pictorial form is slowly and 
carefully constructed by layers of colors and countless tiny brushstrokes—each stroke, while 
eminently purposeful and vividly effective, remains a simple, unasserted contour or descriptive 
line. The Detroit brushwork, however, is that of a swashbuckling virtuoso, who dashes off a leaf, 
a branch, the legs of an insect, the wings of a butterfly, the stripes of a frog or the tail of a 
dragonfly in either broad and transparent color-washes or sharply asserted outlines with swift 
but beautifully controlled single brushstrokes. While the leaves in the Princeton picture—notice 
the worm-eaten leaf in the upper left corner—are meticulously delineated first by sensitively 
halting contour-lines, then filled in with carefully graded layers of colors, the Detroit leaves— 
notice particularly the edges of the drying lotus leaf—are realized in a bold wash-drawing tech- 
nique, composed of single long strokes and broad washes and dots by a wet brush. In executing 
the dancing, sword-like reeds, the Detroit artist has actually become more of a calligrapher than 
a painter.”° 

The divergence between their concepts of pictorial form and space is even more striking. The 
leaves in the Princeton picture are carefully organized according to the natural organic principles 
of growth. By varying subtly the shapes and sizes of the leaves, the artist has managed to sug- 
gest the twisting and turning of the leaves in and out of the picture-plane, thus creating the 


comes all the more conspicuous when one brings in for com- 
parison the superbly drawn Squirrels on a Pomegranate Branch 
attributed to Sung T‘ien of the fourteenth century in the Asano 
collection. (Kokka, no. 403, June 1924, opp. p. 148.) 

Nevertheless, both in composition and draftsmanship, the 
Palace Squérrel is evidently far closer to the Princeton Sparrow 
than any other “Ch‘ien Hsuans” of this subject. Until a 
thorough examination of the original is made, one should 
certainly not rule out the possibility that the Squirrel is a 
work from the master’s own hand, or from his immediate 
milieu. Like the Princeton Sparrow, the Palace Squirrel car- 
ries two seals of Ch‘ien Hsuan but no signature. The seal 
“Shun-chii” here, however, differs in design from that found 
on the Princeton picture. 

14. Rowland, of.cit., p. 18. 

15. The more preponderant use of “calligraphic” strokes 
in painting—or, in other words, to “write” a painting as if 
it were a piece of calligraphy—was a phenomenon which be- 
came common only after the fifteenth century, that is to say, 
after Shen Chou, 1427-1509. In my opinion, the Yuan artists 


like Chao Meng-fu (or even Ni Tsan), in spite of the com- 
monly quoted clichés of “drawing stones with the ‘flying- 
white’ stroke and tree branches with the ‘seal’ stroke” at- 
tributed to them, still treated their paintings more as rep- 
resentations of nature rather than mere calligraphic abstrac- 
tions. The “filying-white” strokes of the Yuan period defi- 
nitely serve a representational purpose. (E.g., the set of 
Epidendra and Bamboo by Hsueh-ch‘uang in the Imperial 
Household Collection, Tokyo, in O. Sirén, Chinese Painting, 
Leading Masters and Principles, pt. 11, 1958, vol. vi, pl. 116; 
and the pair of Patriarchs attributed to Shih K‘o, now kept 
in the office of the Commission for the Protection of Cultural 
Properties, Tokyo, in Sirén, Chinese Painting, pt. 1, 1956, 
vol. 111, pl. 118). See below, note 60. 

By “calligraphic,” I do not mean merely something 
“linear” as in an Italo-Byzantine painting; I mean qualities 
that are definitely related to Chinese calligraphy—brushstrokes 
that are strongly asserted and rigidly self-contained, that often 
follow some prescribed shapes of Chinese calligraphy and 
always have their own independent expressive rhythms. 
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illusion of a breathing, three-dimensional space around the objects. In the Detroit picture, how- 
ever, the reeds and other foliage, for instance, are in no way organically related to themselves, 
but are beautifully woven into a crisscross pattern against the picture-surface.** Everything is 
conceived and seen in silhouettes: the screen of lattice of foliage at the left end and across the 
lower edges, the frogs with their sprawling legs against the spread lotus leaf, the lotus leaves 
against the lake and the sky, and finally, the ubiquitous insects, each striking a characteristic 
pose, dotted across the picture-plane. Through a subtle technique of color-wash which shows 
the transparency of the insects’? wings and a complex system of dots of varying sizes and values, 
there is a suggestion of great “impressionistic” naturalism. Yet the over-all feeling is, curiously, 
that of a flat, two-dimensional, decorative surface. Whatever local sense of depth or recession 
might be incidentally evoked by the light, the smoke, or the watery fuzz is quickly contradicted 
by the overpowering vertical, embroidery-like pattern. Every flying or growing object is held 
at equal distance from the viewer’s eye, and in a position that is parallel to the picture-plane. 
This resembles a gorgeous page from a naturalist’s scrapbook. The overtly realistic forms of 
dragonflies, bees, beetles, grasshoppers, and frogs seem transfixed and pressed, and are thus 
rendered strangely passive and motionless. Even though Chinese artists were known to be ex- 
tremely versatile, it would be difficult to believe that this and the Princeton Sparrow—or the 
Palace Sguirrel—could possibly be done by the same hand, or indeed, in the same period. 


III 


In the opinion of this writer, the Detroit Early Autumn (Figs. 3 and 4) should be dated, 
conservatively, around the end of the fifteenth century.” The “calligraphic” brushwork, the flat, 
decorative interest, and the “impressionistic” qualities in the picture are all typical Ming char- 
acteristics. The use of wet brushwork to create a shimmering surface or an atmospheric effect 
was indeed one of the outstanding contributions of the Ming painters. In landscape painting, this 
technique was developed chiefly by artists like Wang Fu (1362-1416), Tai Chin (1388-1462), 
Shen Chou (1427-1509) and Hsieh Shih-ch‘en (1488-1547?).** Unlike the ink-wash of the 
Sung or the Yuan period, which served mostly to render a smooth and uninterrupted transitional 
passage between the mass and the space, ensuring a harmonious interplay of the solid and the 
void, the Ming wash created both pockets or streaks of “high light” on the objects and bands 
of thick and seemingly “solid” vapor, which, having penetrated into the solids, appeared to be 
physically contained and carried by the encircling masses. Moreover, Shen Chou and others began 
to employ a new wash-drawing technique which is characterized by the simultaneous use of ink 
or colors of different values, juxtaposed or interposed in a way that reminds a Western critic, 
superficially at least, of a Cézanne.”® This helped to break up the contour as well as the surface 
of an object, making it shimmer and vibrate. 


16. One sees here a situation analogous to the develop- 
ment of paintings of “Epidendra and Bamboo.” Compare, 
for instance, epidendrum plants by Hsueh-ch‘uang of the 
fourteenth century and those by Ming and Ch‘ing artists 
(Shina Nanga Taisei, pt. 1, vol. 1, pls. 7-8 and 38, 62, 192). 

17. Edwards himself noted: “It is logical that some schol- 
ars should have expressed doubts to this critic as to the certain 
authenticity of ‘Early Autumn.’ The atmospheric quality is 
too ‘advanced’ for such an early period. The calligraphy on 
some of the colophons implies the more careful hand of the 
copyist rather than the spontaneous brush of original appre- 
ciation. . . .” (op.ctt., p. 72). 

18. For illustrations, see Sirén, Chinese Painting, pt. 11, 
vol. vi, pls. 129, 131, 146, 147, 1§1, 171, 173, 1783; Yoshiho 
Yonezawa, Painting in the Ming Dynasty, Tokyo, 1956, pl. 
15. The shimmering “high light” effect is, in fact, one of 


the chief distinguishing features between genuine Southern 
Sung landscapes and paintings of Ming artists working in 
the Li T‘ang and Ma-Hsia traditions; see, for examples, 
works of Tai Chin (1388-1462), Li Tsai (active ca. 1426- 
1431), Wang E (active ca. 1488-1506), T‘ang Yin (1470- 
1523) and Chang Lu (ca. 1464-1538). (Sirén, of.cit., pls. 
149-150, 126, 156, 158, 222.) 

One may further point out that the treatment of foliage 
as lattice-patterns in the picture plane in the Detroit scroll 
finds obvious parallels in the Fishermen scroll by Tai Chin 
in the Freer Gallery (Sirén, of.cit., pls. 149-150) and the 


_ Fisherman Casting by Chang Lu in the Gokoku-ji Collection 


([bid., pl. 158). 
19. See, for instance, the tree in Shen Chou’s Han-lin Tu- 
chien, dated 1468, in Ku-kung Shu-hua Chi, xii, pl. 8. 
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At the time of Shen Chou, there were two famous court painters of “flowers and birds,” Lin 
Liang (active ca. 1458-1500) and Lii Chi (born 1477, active ca. 1497). While Lin specialized 
in the bold ink-wash technique and Lii painted in fine colors—echoing the classical antithesis of 
Hsu Hsi (ca. 975) and Huang Chi‘iian (d. 965)*°—the works of both reflect the “impres- 
sionistic” tendencies of their time.** A third man from this period, who managed to combine Lin’s 
brush virtuosity with Lii’s sense of colors, was Sun Lung—a painter whose name is all but 
forgotten owing to the extreme scarcity of his signed works.” A rare album of “Flowers, Birds, 
Grass and Insects” in the Shanghai Museum (Fig. 5)** shows Sun as an artist of great polish and 
charm, with the same penchant for dash and soft colors and the same delicate and velvet-like 
touch as the Detroit painter. Indeed, but for the finer and more careful execution of the Detroit 
Early Autumn and the absence of a second published signed work by Sun Lung, one would be 
sorely tempted to attribute the former—the supposed “Ch‘ien Hsuan”—to the little known 
late fifteenth century master of the Shanghai album leaves.* The caustic comments of a biog- 
rapher, who criticized Sun Lung’s works for being “devoid in spiritual brilliance (shen-ts‘ai) ,”” 
tell us that Sun was not appreciated by the high-minded Jiterati critics. The gap between these 
worldly painters of the senses—downgraded as “professional painters” or “artisans”—and the 
nobler portrayers of the “spirit,” was, at least from the psychological point of view, an unbridge- 
able one. As Shen Chou once wrote unabashedly on one of Lii Chi’s paintings:** “Master Lii 
observes life with his hands; this old rustic views everything with his heart. . . .” Small wonder 
that the admirably versatile master of the Detroit Early Autumn should prefer to suppress his own 
name in favor of that of a renowned Jiterati painter like Ch‘ien Hsuan, which, it was hoped, 
might bring to this work of the “hand” the appearance of a gentleman’s “heart,” and, perhaps, 
also the suggestion of a faint “scent of book-learning.” 

The Dove on a Flowering Pear Branch in the Nezu Collection (Fig. 6)** may be dated 
stylistically to the earlier part of the fifteenth century. The contrived, inverted S-curve of the 
main branch and the echoing rhythm of the elegantly posed bird are clear signs of the conscious 
aestheticism of that period. Compared to the Princeton Sparrow, a new decorative interest is 
evident not only in the literally “neck-breaking” posture assumed by the bird, but also in the 
flatly patternistic arrangement of the plumage. The familiar Ch‘ien Hsuan-esque undulating 
leaves have become exaggerated, and some of them are radically foreshortened. What are precise 
and subtle contour-lines in the Princeton picture have now turned into hard and sharply defined 
boundary lines, which are accentuated either by dark modeling, as in the case of the branches, 
or by white lines of “high light,” as in the case of the leaves and the plumage patterns. As a 
result, the design is seen as a sumptuously executed pattern of colors, motionlessly suspended 
against the rich void of white paper. For a possible source of origin, we may compare the Nezu 


20. For Huang Ch‘iian (d. 965) and Hsu Hsi (ca. 975), see 
Alexander C. Soper, Kuo Jo-hsu’s Experience in Painting, 
1951, pp. 20, 96 and notes; Benjamin Rowland, Jr., “Early 


vincing as an indication of the period and school, if not the 
painting, of the Detroit “Ch‘ien Hsuan” than the Shanghai 
album. Two leaves, in particular—one with shrimp, another 


Chinese Paintings in Japan: The Problem of Hsu Hsi,” 
Artibus Asiae, XV, 3, 1952, pp. 218-232; and Tanaka Toyozo, 
“Nan-td no Raku-boku-ka,” Bijutsu Dansd, Tokyo, 
1949, PP. 129-137. 

21. See Sirén, of.cit., pls. 162 and 165. 

22. Chung-kuo Hua-chia Jen-ming Ta-tz‘u-tien, Shanghai, 
1934, P- 347- 

23. An album of twelve leaves in silk, published in The 
Gems of Chinese Painting, Shanghai, 1955, vol. 111, pls. 5-16. 

The National Palace Museum in Taiwan possesses another 
album of twelve leaves in silk by Sun Lung. See Ku-kung 
Shu-hua Lu, T‘ai-pei, 1956, vol. 3, chiian 6, pp. 30-31. 

24. After reading the manuscript of this paper, James 
Cahill wrote me on March 21, 1960: “The Sun Lung album 
in the Ku-kung is, according to my notes, even more con- 


with dragon-flies. . . .” 

An album leaf of “Frogs, Grass and Butterflies” by Kuo 
Hsii (1456-ca. 1526) recently reproduced in color in the 
Catalogue of Paintings in the Shanghai Museum (Shang-hai 
Po-wu-Kuan Ts‘ang-hua), Shanghai, 1959, pl. 46, indicates 
that there was indeed, in the middle Ming period, a host of 
such “Flowers, Birds, Grass and Insects” painters, of which 
any one might have produced the Detroit “Ch‘ien Hsuan” 
scroll, 

25. Chung-kuo Hua-chia Jen-ming Ta-tz‘u-tien, p. 347. 

26. Three Hundred Masterpieces of Chinese Painting in 
the Palace Museum, Taiwan, 1959, vol. v, pl. 217; or Shina 
Nanga Taisei, pt. 1, vol. 6, pl. 66 (left). 

27. Seizansd, Tokyo, 1939, vol. 1, pls. XL and XLI. 
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Dove with the Doves by Pien Wen-chin (ca. 1400-1440) in the Sumitomo Kanichi Collection 
(Fig. 7). Pien Wen-chin, who was the master of Lii Chi, was known to be a worthy successor 
of Huang Ch‘iian and Ch‘ien Hsuan.* The Nezu Dove is clearly done in the style of Ch‘ien 
Hsuan. Since it bears neither signature nor seal of Ch‘ien Hsuan, it is reasonable to assume that 
its attribution to this early Yuan master was merely an act of over-enthusiasm by its sponsors, 
Kano Tsunenobu and Yasunobu.” 

Finally, in the Doves and Pear Blossoms in the Cincinnati Art Museum (Fig. 8), we see that 
the decorative tendencies which we observed in the Nezu picture have been carried to a logical 
end.** A pleasing if somewhat artificial contrast of extreme delicacy and exaggerated bluntness 
is seen in the juxtaposition of realistically drawn and modeled flowers and leaves and the wrought 
iron-like forks of the tree branch. The birds are now two enormous colored silhouettes, devoid 
of all sense of plasticity and animation. They are divided almost geometrically into different 
colored areas, and their plumage patterns are mosaic-like. This decorative archaism seems to 
belong to the sixteenth century, when artists like T‘ang Yin (1470-1523), Ch‘iu Ying (ca. 1510- 
1552) and Lu Chih (1496-1576) began to indulge in an archaistic mannerism which was later 
to culminate in the works of a Ch‘en Hung-shou (1599-1652) and a Chin Nung (ca. 1687-1764).™ 


IV 


That the Princeton Sparrow is a late thirteenth century painting can be shown by comparison 
with some accepted paintings from this period. Among the best extant paintings of flowers, birds, 
animals and fish from the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, we may cite the Fish and 
Weeds attributed to Chao K‘o-hsiung (eleventh century) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Monkey attributed to Mao Sung (ca. 1120) in the Manju-in Collection, the pair of Lotus 
and Water Fowl attributed to Yii Tzu-ming (ca. 1250) in the Chion-in, the Sparrows in a 
Basket attributed to Sung Ju-chih (ca. 1260-1280) in the Asano Collection, the Monkey and the 
Crane by Mu-ch4 (ca. 1240) in the Daitokuji Collection, and the White Hen by Lo-ch‘uang 
(ca. 1260) in the Asano Collection.” In spite of apparent diversity in individual styles and tech- 
niques, there is one stylistic factor of paramount importance which all these paintings appear to 
have in common. In all these pictures, the lines—whether they are delicate, form-hugging con- 
tour-lines as in the pair of Lotus and Water Fowl by the more traditional colorist, or are made by 
broad and boldly executed brushstrokes as in the Monkey and the Crane by the radical mono- 
chrome painter Mu-ch‘i—are always absolutely subordinated to the representational forms. One 
significant aim of all these painters seems to be the immediate and complete realization of a 
living object (or objects) in a given picture space, with all the external characteristics and inner 


28. Yonezawa, op.cit., p. 9; see also Hua-chia Jen-ming 
Ta-tz‘u-tien, p. 720. 

29. See text accompanying Seizansé, vol. 1, pl. XL. 

30. See Hugo Munsterberg, “The Collection of Chinese 
Paintings in the Cincinnati Museum,” Art Quarterly, xv, 
1952, pp. 318-319. 

The Cincinnati picture was recorded in Lu Shih-hua’s cata- 
logue Wu-Yueh So-chien Shu-hua Lu, preface dated 1776, 
chiian 1V, fols. 13%-15%, where a complete transcription of the 
colophons and seals is found. I have examined this scroll with 
great care and found that the painting proper is in generally 
good condition, with only slight traces of retouching. There 
are twelve colophons attached to the left end of the picture, 
beginning, as usual, with the famous Yuan painter and con- 
noisseur K‘o Chiu-ssu (1312-1365). All these colophons seem 
to be written by two hands, nos. 3, 10, 11, and 12 being 
possibly works of the second hand. The papers of the colo- 
phons appear to be quite new. The ink is uniformly a dull 
black. The writings are slightly smudged, possibly as a re- 


sult of being soaked in water when the ink was still more 
or less fresh. 

The paper of the painting gives the distinct impression of 
being older than those of the colophons. The collectors’ seals 
give the names of three distinguished collectors: Hsiang 
Yuan-pien (1525-1590), Pi Yuan (1730-1797), and his 
younger brother Pi Lung (late 18th century). Thus it is at 
least possible to set 1590 as the terminus ante quem for this 
painting. 

31. See Sirén, of.cit., pls. 232, 318, 319, 4555 Shina Nanga 
Taisei, pt. 1, vol. 6, pl. 77; and Three Hundred Masterpieces, 
vol. vi, pl. 243. 

32. See S. Shimada and Y. Yonezawa, Paintings of Sung 
and Yuan Dynasties, Tokyo, 1952, pls. 16, 10, 13, 11, 18, 20; 
or Y. Yonezawa, “Flower and Bird Painting of the Sung 
Dynasty,” in the Chikoku no Meiga series, Tokyo, 1956, 
nos. 3, 6, 8; or Sirén, Chinese Painting, pt. 1, vol. 111, pls. 361 
above, 246, 369, 370, 314, 337) 338. 
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essences, or, in other words, the very “life-rhythm,” of its peculiar being. In such a painting, 
the brushstroke, however beautifully executed, serves only as a pictorial means for representation. 

To be sure, even though the Sung artist had never conceived of his pictures in terms of scientific 
perspective or anatomical studies, he did scrutinize the Ji, or the natural living “principles,” 
of his subject in a way few Western artists ever did. It is customary for us to speak of the beauti- 
ful balance between the painted form and the blank silk or paper in a Chinese—or particularly a 
Southern Sung—painting. In the case of a true Sung painting, however, this balance is never a 
static, nor a two-dimensional one. With the conscious aestheticism of the later periods, the 
painted parts—often their more advanced “realism” notwithstanding—seemed to become largely 
two-dimensional patterns played against the void, while the latter became, in turn, blank two- 
dimensional spaces. I often have a feeling that if part of a Sung painting should be erased sud- 
denly from our vision, a natural void would fill in to assume (or resume) its place, but if the 
same should happen to a Ming or Ch‘ing painting, there would be a gaping hole left by the 
silhouette of the missing object. The later pictures were less united by organic, natural principles 
of growth than by surface-wise linear rhythms and other decorative principles like diffusion, 
geometry, planear equilibrium and patternistic repeat of motifs. The brush-lines in these pictures 
no longer served representation alone. They had aesthetic as well as expressive values of their 
own.” While the adherents of the traditional coloristic tradition used hard and self-contained 
“iron-wire” outlines to carry their over-all patterns or rhythms, the “Jiterati painters,” in attempt- 
ing to “write” their feelings, adopted, more and more, free and independent brushstrokes from 
calligraphy. Such, as we have noted above, are the differences between the Princeton Sparrow, on 
the one hand, and the Nezu Dove and the Detroit Early Autumn, on the other. 

The question now remains: Is the Princeton Sparrow from the hand of Ch‘ien Hsuan? Doubts 
had risen chiefly from the fact that the picture is not signed and the seals in the upper left 
corner of the picture are clearly spurious.** To this it should be pointed out that, among some 
sixty “Ch‘ien Hsuans” equipped with similar seals which are available for study either in originals 
or photographic reproductions, there are no two sets of impressions that can be said to be made 
from the same stones.*° Ch‘ien Hsuan was a “gentleman painter,” who painted only for pleasure. 
From Dr. Cahill’s quotations, we learn that one Yuan writer commented that “[the master] 
wouldn’t [even bother to] choose a [suitable] scroll of paper,” and another, living a generation 
after Ch‘ien, pointed out that “when a painting was finished, he spent no time on examining it 
in detail, and so his pictures were often carried off by collectors.”** The latter writer even went 
further to note that “people nowadays have [paintings on which] the seals are fresh and bright, 
and alongside which are attached garrulous poems and crude labels; these are all forgeries, not 
from his hand.” A different opinion, however, was voiced by a later writer in the fifteenth 
century, who suggested that “in Ch‘ien Hsuan’s later years there were so many imitations [of 
his works] being produced that the artist inscribed all his works to distinguish them from the 
forgeries.”*’ Even if this were true—and we shall not comment on the naiveté of this presumed 
tactic for combating forgeries—the statement still implies that many of Ch‘ien Hsuan’s earlier 
works were oz inscribed. We know that “Flower-and-Bird” painting such as the Princeton 
Sparrow was in fact a specialty of the master during his earlier life.** It is true, however, that we 
shall probably never be able to prove, by any positive “documentary” evidence, that the Princeton 
Sparrow was actually from the hand of Ch‘ien Hsuan. 


33. See above note 15. David Collection, the Autumn Melon in the Palace Collection, 
34. See Kokka, no. 390, November 1922, p. 152. and Yang Kuei-fei Mounting a Horse in the Freer Gallery 
35. The Photographic Archive of Chinese Paintings at of Art. Those from the latter two are especially close to 

the Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University, each other. 

has reproductions of more than eighty “Ch‘ien Hsuans.” The 36. Cahill, op.cit., pp. 12-13. 

seals reproduced in Contag and Wang, 0o?.cit., p. 528, come 37. Ibid., p. 13. 

closest to those found on the Pear Blossoms in Sir Percival 38. According to the younger brother of Chao Meng-fu, 
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The significant fact is that among all the extant “Flower-and-Bird” paintings attributed to 
Ch‘ien Hsuan, the Princeton Sparrow (and the Palace Squirrel?) alone can be dated, stylistically, 
to the time of the master.*® Furthermore, the Sparrow seems to explain vividly “in flesh” what 
was always said—in words—about the role Chien Hsuan played in the development of Chinese 
“Flower-and-Bird” painting. From literary records, we know that the founding fathers of this 
genre were Huang Ch‘iian and Hsu Hsi. Both men worked in the middle of the tenth century, 
the former being a sumptuous colorist who used ink only for contour-lines (kou-le tien-ts‘ai), 
and the latter, primarily a bold monochrome artist, using colors only sparingly. Hsu Hsi’s son, 
Hsu Ch‘ung-ssu, was supposed to have worked out a compromise between the two opposing styles 
by substituting colors for his father’s monochrome washes, thus creating the famous mu-ku, 
“boneless” or “no line,” style.“ It is said that throughout the earlier part of the Northern Sung 
period, the Huang style dominated the Academy, but through the efforts of Ts‘ui Po and Wu 
Yuan-yii, a “Second Academic Style” emerged around the middle of the eleventh century, with 
delicate lines and softer coloring.” Now, Chen Hsuan, again according to literary sources, was 
supposed to have followed, at a distance, the style of Chao Ch‘ang—a late tenth and early 
eleventh century artist who is said to have painted, like Hsu Ch‘ung-ssu, in a compromised Huang- 
Hsu style but with colored contour-lines.* In the Princeton Sparrow, we see that colored contour- 
lines are indeed used in conjunction with light ink lines. This cannot be properly called mu-ku, 
or “boneless”; for the latter, I believe, must have been pure color-washes without any ink contour. 
The pair of Lotus and Water Fowl attributed to Yi Tzu-ming also show colored as well as light 
ink contours. As Messrs. Shimada and Yonezawa have rightly pointed out, these paintings were 
closely related to the academic style of their time.“* Compared to these pictures, the Sparrow 
shows greatly advanced realism not only in the delicate shading of the bird and the leaves and 
the irregular contour-lines throughout the picture, but also in the varying sizes of the leaves 
indicating their turning and stretching in space. 

Furthermore, the Princeton Sparrow does help us to understand better the true significance 
of that famous purported conversation between Ch‘ien Hsuan and Chao Meng-fu, which, though 
most probably apocryphal, occupies a singularly important position in the history of wen-jen-hua, 
the “literati” or “scholar-gentleman” painting in China. I here follow Cahill’s translation of the 
exchange as given in Ts‘ao Chao’s Ko-ku yao-lun of 1387: “Chao Tzu-ang asked Ch‘ien Shun- 
chii, ‘What sort of thing is scholar-gentleman’s painting?’ Shun-chii answered, ‘It is the painting 
of the /i-chia (amateurs).’ Tzu-ang said, ‘But look at Wang Wei, Li Cheng, Hsu Hsi, Li Po-shih 
(Kung-lin)—they were all lofty and respected scholars, yet their paintings transmit the spirit 
of the [depicted] object, completely capture its wonderful qualities. As for people of recent 
times who do scholar-painting, how very misguided they are!? ”** 


Chao Meng-yii, who writes in a colophon on a Ch‘ien Hsuan 
landscape: “Shun-chii, while he was still a child, loved to 
play at painting, drawing flowers and grasses so that they 
looked just as if alive. . . . In his later years he aspired 
increasingly to [the qualities of] plainness and placidity, and 
did many landscapes.” (Ibid., p. 11.) 

39. See above note 13. 

40. See Shimada and Yonezawa, of.cit., p. 7. 

41. See sbid., pp. 8-10. 

The most important pictorial evidence for Northern Sung 
painting of flowers and small animals are the wall paintings 
at Ch‘ing-ling, dated around 1030 (J. Tamura and Y. 
Kobayashi, Tombs and Mural Paintings of Ch‘ing-ling, 
Kyoto, 1953, pls. 53 and 56; see also Shimada and Yonezawa, 
op.cit., pl. 1) and the pair of Deer in the Maple Forest in 
the Palace Museum, which may be dated stylistically to the 
eleventh century (Three Hundred Masterpieces, 1, pls. 58-59; 
also Sirén, op.cit., 111, pl. 142). The flowers at Ch‘ing-ling 
undoubtedly reflect the technique of “Kou-le t‘ien-ts‘ai (out- 


line drawing filled in with colors)” commonly attributed to 
Huang Ch‘iian (Shimada and Yonezawa, of.cit., p. 8). From 
these rather broad and casual drawings, it is difficult, however, 
to get even a glimpse of the exquisiteness and colorful splendor 
which must have been the real pride of Huang Ch‘iian’s crea- 
tions. From a mere technical point of view, this “outline draw- 
ing filled in with colors” is after all only a continuation of the 
common T‘ang pictorial convention which we see in Tun- 
huang paintings, T‘ang objects in the Shdsdin Collection, 
Nara and Heian paintings or even some of the early ex- 
amples of the so-called “Yamato-e” in Japan. The beautiful 
Deer in the Maple Forest in the Palace Collection, showing 
both delicate outlines and gorgeous colors, reflects perhaps 
the so-called “Second Academic Style” of the eleventh century. 

42. Shimada and Yonezawa, of.cit., pp. 19-20. See also 
Kokka, no. 163, December 1903, p. 129. 

43- Op.cit., p. 15. 

44. Cahill, of.cit., p. 14. 
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The issue at stake here is no less than the age-old problem of “representationa] skill” versus 
“spirit-resonance.” Ever since Hsieh Ho first enumerated the so-called “Six Principles” of paint- 
ing towards the end of the fifth century, every major critic in ancient China had discoursed on 
this point at length.** One thing upon which everybody agreed was that “representation without 
spirit-resonance” was no good. A judicious comment made by the tenth century poet Ou-yang 
Chiung, when he was writing, incidentally, about the “Flower-and-Bird” paintings of Huang 
Ch‘iian, seems to be worth quoting: “Of the ‘Six Principles,’ ‘form-likeness’ (hsing-shih) and 
‘spirit-resonance’ (ch%-yun) are the most essential. A work that has ‘spirit-resonance’ but not ‘form- 
likeness’ is like a good piece of raw material without any ornamentation; to have ‘form-likeness’ 
without ‘spirit-resonance’ is like being ornamental without any substance.’** 

With the rise of the theory of the wen-jen-hua, or literati painting, powerful spokesmen like 
Su Shih (1036-1101), who were, in fact, calligraphers rather than painters, insisted that Asing- 
shih, or “form-likeness,” was the least important thing in painting.*’ As an expert calligrapher 
but only an amateur painter, Su Shih himself never ventured beyond a few strokes of bamboo 
painting. Bamboo thus became one of the prime vehicles of wen-jen-hua, not only because of 
its well-known symbolic associations with al] the virtues of humility, chastity, and straightforward- 
ness of a gentleman-scholar, but also because, as a pictorial subject, it posed the least repre- 
sentational problems. 

When the “Four Great Masters of the late Yuan Period” finally put the wen-jen-hua theory 
into full practice by beginning to “write” freely their “ideas” (hsieh-i) instead of laboriously to 
“paint” their pictures,” the old controversy between “representation” and “spirit-resonance” once 
again came to a head. It is true that a work of “representation” without “spirit”—which, by now, 
had extended itself to mean a certain free and “untrammeled” air (i-#)—could only qualify as 
a work of a professional artisan. On the other hand, could a painter ever really become “good” 
without first acquiring skill for representation? 

We remember that a similar question had been raised under a somewhat different circumstance 
in an earlier period of Chinese history. During the ninth century, the critic Chu Ching-hsuan had 
described a group of three eccentric painters, who painted with “splattered ink” and with hands 
and feet as well as brushes, as the “7” painters.*” By i, then, he had only meant that these were 


45. Thus wrote Chang Yen-yuan in the Li-tai Ming-hua The theory of wen-jen-hua is the subject of an extremely 


Chi (847): “The painters of antiquity were sometimes able 
to depart from the likeness of form (Asing-shih) while giving 
emphasis to bone-spirit (ku-ch‘i). They sought to paint 
what was beyond mere formal likeness. This is something 
very difficult to discuss with common people. In modern paint- 
ings, even if there is formal likeness, the ch‘i-yun (spirit- 
resonance) is not lively (sheng). If they had only sought for 
ch%-yun in their painting, formal likeness would have been 
immanent in their works.” (See also William Acker, Some 
T‘ang and Pre-T‘ang Texts in Chinese Painting, Leiden, 
1954, Pp. 148-149.) 

Ching Hao wrote in the Pi-fa Chi (ca. 920): “Likeness 
reproduces the physical form (/sing) of an object, but neg- 
lects its spirit (ch‘%); true essence shows the spirit and the 
physical matter (chih) in equal perfection. When ch‘ is 
transmitted only in formal ornamentation, but is neglected 
in representation (/siang), the representation is dead.” (See 
also Shio Sakanishi, The Spirit of the Brush, London, 1939, 

. 87.) 

‘ 46. Quoted in Huang Hsiu-fu’s ]-chou Ming-hua Lu (ca. 
1006), Wang-shih Shu-hua-yuan edition, chiian 1x, fol. 16%. 
47. To quote the famous poem by Su Shih: 


“The man who judges a painting in terms of ‘form- 
likeness,’ 

Has as much insight as a child; 

For a poet to insist on a definite form of poetry, 

I know he is not a true poet.” 


interesting article, “Confucian Elements in the Theory of 
Painting,” by James Cahill which is to appear in The Con- 
fucian Persuasion, edited by Arthur F. Wright, Stanford 
University Press, 1960. 

48. Ni Tsan wrote: “What I call painting is only sketch- 
ing with [a few] i (free and ‘untrammeled’) brushstrokes. 
I do not seek for ‘form-likeness’. . . . As for my bamboo 
painting, I only use it to ‘write’ the # spirit in my chest. 
Why would I ponder over [the questions of] being lifelike or 
not, or the denseness or scantiness of the leaves, or the slant 
or straight positions of the branches!” (Shen Tzu-ch‘eng, 
Li-tai Lun-hua Ming-chu Hui-pien, Shanghai, 1943, p. 205; 
see also O. Sirén, The Chinese on the Art of Painting, Peiping, 
1936, pp. 110-111.) 

49. T‘ang-ch‘ao Ming-hua Lu, Wang-shih Shu-hua-yuan 
edition, chiian vi, fols. 177-18": “[The paintings] of these 
three men did not conform to the basic method of painting; 
therefore I look upon them as the ‘-p‘in.” This i-p‘in was 
characterized by certain eccentric techniques (for instance, 
smearing the ink with hands), by the rapidness of execution 
and the brevity of expression, as well as by a certain non- 
conformist behavior on the part of the artist. 

A searching discussion of the concept of # in the history 
of Chinese painting has been given by Shimada Shujiro in 
“Tppin Gafi ni tsuite,” Bijutsu Kenkyu, no. CLx1, April 
1950, pp. 264-290. James Cahill tells me that his translation 
of this excellent article will appear shortly in Oriental Art. 
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“unconventional” painters. There was, however, an earlier and more customary usage of the 
word #, by which the same word had denoted something truly “extraordinary.” Following this 
earlier meaning, the critic Huang Hsiu-fu, at the beginning of the eleventh century, created a 
super-class in his classification of painters, and called it the 4, the “extraordinary” and the “un- 
trammeled,” class. It was clear from the beginning that the i as a supreme level of artistic achieve- 
ment was not to be equated, nor indeed, identified, with the 4, or eccentric, styles.’ Such contrived 
techniques as the “splattered ink” and excessively rough brushwork could hardly guarantee the 
attainment of the “untrammeled” quality in a painting. Thus, Teng Ch‘un of the twelfth century 
had described the “eccentric” artists as those who “wish for loftiness and yet never rise above 
meanness.” 

If we turn back now to the purported conversation between Ch‘ien Hsuan and Chao Meng-fu, 
we realize that here we have a fitting protest of the skilled, if not “professional,” painters 
against the amateurs. Notice all the names mentioned—Wang Wei, Li Ch‘eng, Hsu Hsi, Li 
Po-shih—are all skillful “painterly” painters, not “calligraphic” painters or amateurs. At the 
same time, these men are all among the most famous gentleman-scholars. They are, in short, 
the very personifications of the ideal of “Jiterati painters.” Unlike the “misguided,” so-called 
“literati painters” of the “recent times,” however, these men could paint! 

Such a protest would be strictly in keeping with the artistic climate of 1387, but not a hundred 
years earlier.’ The choice of Ch‘ien Hsuan and Chao Meng-fu as authors of such an imagined 
diatribe is as fitting as it is powerful. In the artistic history of the Yuan dynasty, these two men 
represented the leadership of a more conservative force. Both men were eminently respected as 
scholars; and both men were painter’s painters. Even more than Chao Meng-fu, Ch‘ien Hsuan, 


50. See Shimada, of.cit., pp. 20-21. 

In Hsieh Ho’s Ku-hua Pin-lu (ca. 490), the painters were 
divided into only six classes. (See Acker, of.cit., pp. 3-32.) 
Around 515, Chung Hung, a poetry critic, adopted the 
“three classes and nine grades” system for evaluating poets. 
(See Vincent Shih, The Literary Mind and the Carving of 
the Dragons, New York, 1959, p. xxxii.) The ultimate liter- 
ary antecedent for such a classification system was probably 
the “Ku Chin Jen Piao” in the CA‘ien-Han Shu (begun by Pan 
Ku between a.D. 64-84), where famous historical personalities 
were divided into three major classes of upper, middle, and 
lower, each of which, in turn, had a subdivision of three 
grades, also upper, middle, and lower. Following the ex- 
ample of Chung Hung’s Shih-p‘in “Classification of Poets,” 
Yii Chien-wu (active ca. 552-555) composed a Shu-p‘in 
“Classification of Calligraphers” according to the “three 
classes and nine grades” system. Towards the end of the 
seventh century, Li Ssu-chen wrote three critical works, one 
on poetry, one on painting and one on calligraphy. In these 
works, he invented a tenth category which he called the ‘%,” 
or the “extraordinary,” class. This he placed above the “upper- 
upper” of the regular nine grades. (See also S. Shimada, 
“Ri Shi-shin [Li Ssu-chen] no Ga-ron-sho,” Kanda Hakase 
Kanleki Kinen Shoshi-gaku Ronshi, November 1957, pp. 381- 
396.) 

The idea of a super-class was not a new one. Many earlier 
critics had apparently felt the need for a special designation 
for those occasional super-geniuses who simply defied ordi- 
nary classification. Hsieh Ho, for instance, had commented 
on Lu T‘an-wei in the following words: “He rises beyond 
the highest grade, and that is all that there is to be said. 
Therefore it is only by injustice that I place him in the first 
class.” (See Acker, of.cit., p. 7.) Li Ssu-chen’s “%” class was 
obviously invented to describe just such super-geniuses. (See 
Shimada, “Ri Shi-shin no Ga-ron-sho,” pp. 388ff.) 

51. Shih K‘o (second half of the roth century), for in- 
stance, with his nonconformist behavior and free and un- 
trammeled brushwork, might be considered, technically, an 


i artist. But in Huang’s I-chou Ming-hua Lu (ca. 1006), 
he was classified only in the “Competent, Top Grade” cate- 
gory. (Wang-shih Shu-hua-yuan edition, chiian 1x, fol. 28*.) 
In formulating an ]-Shen-Miao-Neng (Untrammeled-Divine- 
Marvelous-Competent) four-class system, Huang had actually 
made a synthesis of Li Ssu-chen’s and Chang Huan-kuan’s 
(Shu-tuan, “Judgment on Calligraphy,” 724-727) classifica- 
tions. Huang defined the é-class in the following words (o?.cit., 
chiian 1x, mu fol. 1°): “I-ko in painting is the most difficult 
achievement of all. Painters of this class make the ruler and 
the compass look clumsy in the depiction of squares and 
circles, and they despise minute ‘grinding’ in colored paintings. 
Although their brushwork is abbreviated, the forms they 
depict are nonetheless complete. The results are grasped 
from the self-existent. They cannot be copied or imitated, 
for they would only appear as [spontaneous] manifestations 
of thoughts. This is why I look upon such paintings as the 
i-ko.” (Cf. Shimada’s Japanese translation of this passage in 
“Ippin Gafi ni tsuite,” p. 273.) 

52. Hua-chi (1167), Wang-shih Shu-hua-yuan edition, 
chiian fol. 36". 

53. In the early years of the Ming dynasty, there was, in 
fact, considerable official pressure to end the freedom—both 
in style and in social behavior—cultivated and enjoyed by the 
late Yuan “hermit” painters. With the re-establishment of an 
“academic” tradition, the favored style was that which de- 
veloped from the Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei tradition of the 
Southern Sung Academy. Painters in the “literary-man’s” 
tradition were ignored or even persecuted. Chao Yuan and 
Chou Wei, for instance, were executed by Emperor T<ai-tsu 
as scapegoats. See Shen Tzu-ch‘eng, of.cit., p. 208; Y. 
Yonezawa, Painting in the Ming Dynasty, pp. 6-8; also Sirén, 
Chinese Painting, pt. 11, vol. tv, pp. 111 ff. For biographies of 
Chao Yuan and Chou Wei, see Harrie Vanderstappen, “Painters 
at the Early Ming Court (1368-1435) and the Problem of a 
Ming Painting Academy,” Monumenta Serica, Nagoya, vol. 
XV, 1956, pp. 284, 287. 
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being the older of the two by almost twenty years, was, in the eyes of the others as well as 
those of himself, a symbol of the “good old times.” In the Princeton Sparrow, we may see that, 
through conservatism, he has made his contributions in bringing the pictorial art of China to a 
new peak of representational “magic realism.” More important than that, however, is the proof 
we find in this picture that, in a work of superb draftsmanship, there can be something more 
than the mere presence of a deftly nimble hand. Looking at the exquisite and beautifully placid 
Sparrow on the Apple Branch, which is so gentle and yet not the least bit sentimental, so charming 
and yet so dignified, we seem indeed to sense here the very living presence of the heart and mind 
of that learned gentleman-scholar, Ch‘ien Hsuan. 


EXCURSUS 


Some ten years ago, in an important experimental 
article on “The Problem of Hui Tsung,” Professor 
Benjamin Rowland observed that “the study of 
Chinese painting in the West has progressed to a point 
where something is needed beyond the familiar rhap- 
sodies on the beauty and mystery of ch% yun. At the 
same time there certainly is no future in attempting to 
classify Chinese painting entirely on the basis of 
Stilgeschichte on a Wolfflinian model.”** As a result, 
there has been a noticeable tendency, during the past 
decade, for Ph.D. dissertations in the field of Chinese 
painting to be monographs, especially on post-Sung 
artists.”° 

For any one who has seriously attempted a recon- 
struction of the style of a single Chinese artist, three 
major problems must seem inordinately familiar. First, 
there is the: problem of documentation. Almost all 
Chinese paintings which we today consider to be 
works of “fine art”—as opposed to wall paintings and 
religious icons by unknown artisans—are mounted in 
one of the three basic forms: the hanging scroll ( Japa- 


54. Op.cit. (see above note 5), p. 5. 

55. In this country, so far as I know, monographs on the 
following Chinese painters have been attempted: Shen Chou 
(1427-1509) by Richard Edwards (Harvard, under Professor 
Benjamin Rowland, Jr.); Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1555-1636) 
by Nelson Wu (Yale, under Professor J. LeRoy Davidson) ; 
Wu Chen (1280-1354) by James Cahill (University of 
Michigan, under Professor Max Loehr). Three more Ph.D. 
dissertations on individual Chinese painters are in prepara- 
tion: Li Ch‘eng (ca. 940-967) by Wai-kam Ho (Harvard, 
under Professor Rowland); Wen Pi (1470-1567) by John 
Sewell (Harvard, under Professor Rowland) ; and Ch‘iu Ying 
(ca. 1510-1552) by Martie Young (Harvard, under Pro- 
fessor Rowland). During the academic year 1959-1960, 
Professor Chu-tsing Li of the State University of Iowa spent 
the fall term at Harvard and the spring term at Princeton to 
begin a study on Chao Meng-fu pend 322). Professor Li 
is currently finishing a study of Ts‘ao Chih-po (1272-1355), 
which he developed in a seminar report done at Princeton. 

56. According to the official account by the administrators 
of the Chinese National Palace Museum, “the new art col- 
lection made by the Southern Sung emperors seemed to have 
passed in an orderly manner into the hands of the Yuan em- 
peror, Kublai Khan (in a.p. 1276)... . Thereafter, at times 
of dynastic change, the palace collection in Peiping passed 
successively from one imperial court to another. . . . The Im- 
perial Palace of the Ch‘ing dynasty therefore had from its 
very beginning, a large quantity of ancient paintings as a 


nese kakemono), the handscroll (Japanese makimono), 
and the album leaf. All of these are extremely light 
and portable, and they changed hands frequently. In 
fact, until now, few of them (in China) had ever 
had the good fortune of being kept in any one specific 
collection—either private or _Imperial—for more than 
a couple of hundred years.** Industrious Chinese schol- 
ars have for centuries worked hard on the documenta- 
tion of paintings on the basis of colophons and col- 
lectors’ seals on the paintings, previous collectors’ 
catalogues and other literary records. They worked, 
however, mostly from transcriptions of transcriptions 
rather than authenticated inscriptions on authentic 
paintings. Thus, from the more critical, modern ana- 
lytical point of view, one finds, as Professor Erwin 
Panofsky would put it: “However we may look at it, 
the beginning of our investigation always seems to 
presuppose the end, and the documents which should 
explain the monuments are just as enigmatical as the 
monuments themselves.””*” 

Second, there is always the problem of how to 


heritage from preceding dynasties.” (Three Hundred Master- 
pieces, 1, Introduction by Wang Shih-chieh, p. 24.) There is, 
however, no way to make sure just how many of the former 
Palace paintings had indeed been passed on from an earlier 
dynasty. The presence of a Sung, Chin, Yuan, or Ming im- 
perial seal is valuable only if we can be satisfied that the 
painting in question had never left the “Forbidden Palace” 
since that date. We have actually no accurate idea as to how 
extensive the damages to the imperial treasures were during 
those violent days of dynastic changes at the end of the 
Southern Sung, Yuan, and Ming. Although it is well known 
that the Ming libraries were largely intact after the sack of 
Peking by the bandits in 1644, the paintings, which were 
always regarded monetarily as valuable as antiques and 
jewelry, were another matter. The vast majority of the 
former Palace paintings in existence today, as we know, 
were collected by Emperor Ch‘ien-lung (1737-1795) and his 
son Chia-ch‘ing (1796-1820). It is interesting to note that 
nearly all of the recognized masterpieces in that collection 
had come from late Ming and early Ch‘ing private collectors 
like Hsiang Yuan-pien (1525-1590), Liang Ch‘ing-piao 
(1620-1691), Kao Shih-ch'i (1645-1704), and An Ch‘i (1683- 
1742), and that many of these famous paintings were com- 
pletely unknown and unrecorded until Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang 
“authenticated” them in the early seventeenth century. 

57. Erwin Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual Arts, Double- 
day Anchor Books, 1955, p. 9. In my recent article, “A Letter 
from Shih-t‘ao to Pa-ta-shan-jen and the Problem of Shih-t‘ao’s 
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3. “Ch‘ien Hsuan,” Early Autumn. Detroit, Institute of Arts (Courtesy Detroit Institute of Arts) 
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5. Sun Lung, Grass and Insect, from an album of twelve leaves 
Shanghai, Museum 
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6. “Ch‘ien Hsuan,” Dove on a Pear Branch, Tokyo, Nezu Collection 
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7. Pien Wen-chin, Doves, Oiso, 
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g. Ch‘ien Hsuan (?), Squirrel on a Peach Branch, Taiwan, National Palace Museum 
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make use of the literary—either contemporary or 
later—descriptions of a particular style. Words often 
mean different things to people at different times. Even 
what an artist says about his own works often cannot 
be properly understood, unless it is viewed in the light 
of the objects themselves. No one, I am sure, will find 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo exactly the way he 
imagines it from what Frank Lloyd Wright himself 
had said and written about the building. The crucial 
question is how can one, after sifting the wheat from 
the chaff, manage to interpret these literary descrip- 
tions of a given style in their proper individual art 
historical settings? °* 


Chronology” (see above note 6), pp. 22-53, I have tried to 
show how the commonly accepted date (1630) for Shih-t‘ao’s 
birthyear was actually based on (1) a misinterpretation of an 
original letter from Shih-t‘ao (or Tao-chi), (2) some dis- 
torted facts given by a “doctored” copy of the same letter, 
(3) a misreading of an inscription on a dubious painting. 
The fact is that most of the traditional Oriental writers on 
art are really literary scholars rather than art historians. They 
would accept any inscription that was ever recorded, hardly 
ever pausing to consider if, first of all, the painting on which 
the inscription was found, and second, the inscription itself, 
was reliable or not. Printed words, regardless of their sources, 
always seem to carry undue authority. I would therefore in- 
sist that even in “documentary” work (such as determining a 
painter’s artistic chronology), we should still rely primarily 
on the evidence of works of art. This is not to say that 
stylistic analysis itself can escape the “law” stated by Panofsky. 
It only means that we should always stick, as closely as pos- 
sible, to the objects themselves. It seems that the further we get 
into the maze of recorded words and transcriptions of tran- 
scriptions, the farther removed we would become from the 
thing that really counts, the object. 

58. See below note 60. The danger of the “traditional” 
uncritical way of reconstructing a pictorial style from literary 
descriptions seems to be clearly exemplified at the end of 
Cahill’s article, “Ch‘ien Hsuan and His Figure Paintings” 
(see above note 8), where he attempts to prove Ch‘ien 
Hsuan’s “departure from the main tradition of figure paint- 
ing directly preceding [his] time” in terms of the difference 
between the so-called “orchid leaf drawing” and the “iron 
wire drawing.” These familiar terms appeared in Wang 
K‘o-yii’s Shan-hu-wang Hua-fa (1643) and other late Ming 
early Ch‘ing painter’s manuals along with other vivid terms 
like “broken-reed drawing,” and “scudding-cloud-and-running- 
water drawing.” (See list in Benjamin March, Some Tech- 
nical Terms of Chinese Painting, 1935, pp. 42-45.) While 
they were originally ingenious literary and poetic descriptions 
of various modes of drapery style as observed in the works 
of different painters, in time these terms began to project 
characteristic connotations of their own. Thus, later apprentice- 
painters (and forgers), having learned to paint through 
simplified conventions and easy-to-remember catching terms 
like these, began to paint “orchid leaves” and “iron wires” 
rather than draperies. It seems strange that Cahill, in spite 
of his wide and thorough knowledge of all the famous and 
authentic figure paintings by Liang K‘ai in the Japanese 
collections, should choose to illustrate his idea of the “linear 
agitation” and the so-called “orchid-leaf drawing” of the 
Southern Sung period with one eighteenth century forgery of 
Liang K‘ai in the former Chinese Palace Collection, the scroll 
known as Wang Hsi-chih Writing on a Fan. (Op.cit., p. 24, 
fig. 13.) He is correct, of course, in one sense. While the 
“thickening-and-thinning” lines in a picture like the famous 
Sakyamuni Leaving the Mountain by Liang K‘ai actually 
represent convincingly the pleats of a flowing robe that is 
draped around the walking saint, the disjointed and freely 
swirling calligraphic strokes in the Wang Hsi-chih picture 
are literally a bunch of loosely stacked “orchid leaves” rather 


Added to these two methodological difficulties, there 
is the third problem of replicas and exact copies, which, 
as all of us know only to well, is exceptionally hazard- 
ous with Chinese paintings.°® An exact copy with an 
identical number of seals and colophons would surely 
fit every description of the original painting as re- 
corded in all the old collectors’ catalogues. This alone 
must render the usual documentary method utterly 
powerless. The fact that copies and forgeries have 
existed in all ages poses yet a further threat to the 
ultimate reliability of the description of the style, let 


us say, of a tenth century artist by a fourteenth century . 


connoisseur.*° Short of evidence which we can trust 


than real draperies. The later imitation naturally fits the 
Ming-Ch‘ing notion of the “orchid-leaf drawing” better than 
the original. 

59. I have prepared an article on “The Problem of Copies 
and Forgeries in Chinese Painting,” which I hope will appear 
sometime next year. 

60. I am thinking particularly of the problem of the famous 
pair of The Meditating Patriarchs attributed to the tenth 
century artist Shih K‘o which belong to the Shohoji in Kyoto 
(Sirén, of.cit., 111, pl. 118). Because of the apparent falseness 
of the inscription and the seals on the paintings, Shimada, in 
his “Ippin Gafi ni tsuite” (see above note 49), pp. 33f., 
suggested that these pictures were Yuan (i.e., fourteenth cen- 
tury) copies of some earlier works. The obvious question is: 
to what extent do these pictures reflect the style of Shih K‘o 
of the tenth century? 

In attempting to connect the earlier so-called “#? painters, 
of which Shih K‘o was supposed to be a member (see above 
note 51), stylistically with the rise of both wen-jen-hua and 
what is now generally known as the Southern Sung “Zen” 
paintings, Shimada in effect visualized the original style of 
the tenth centv y Shih K‘o through these Meditating Patri- 
archs which he regarded as fourteenth century copies, albeit 
reliable. The only specific description of Shih K‘o’s figure 
style was given, as a matter of fact, by a fourteenth century 
critic T‘ang Hou, who simply wrote: “Shih K‘o painted 
human figures with a playful brush. Only the face, the hands 
and the feet [of his figures] are executed according to the 
usual painter’s method. The drapery folds are done with a 
coarse brush.” (Ibid., p. 31.) The language of this descrip- 
tion—namely, “the usual painter’s method,” meaning pre- 
sumably a fine drawing technique, versus “a coarse brush”— 
is so vague that one would scarcely have any difficulty in using 
the very same words to describe a great number of pictorial 
styles in Chinese history. To cite an extreme example, one 
may point to a detail of a painted basket from Lo-lang, 
datable probably in the late first or early second century A.D. 
(Sirén, op.cit., 111, pl. 8). There, the face and the hands of 
the filial son Ch‘ii are executed according to the “usual 
painter’s method,” while the drapery folds of the lower body 
of the same figure are done in bold and broad brushstrokes. 
Needless to say, the nature and purpose of these “coarse” 
brushstrokes are entirely different. While the earlier Han ex- 
ample suggests the bulging hip and the protruding knees only 
in a most general sort of way, they are simply sagging arcs 
made by elementary swinging motions of a brush, the four- 
teenth century brushwork is infinitely more complicated. The 
latter not only presupposes a well-integrated three-dimensional 
body, which is beautifully modeled by the graded ink wash, 
but also possesses a pictorially contour-breaking quality by means 
of its purposeful roughness and deliberately jerky motions. 
The word ts‘u, or “coarseness,” alone can hardly describe or 
distinguish such subtle qualitative differences. Without the 
pictures, and on the basis of a verbal statement that both had 
“the face, the hands, and the feet of the figures executed in 
a fine drawing technique, and the drapery folds done with 
a coarse brush,” one might easily think that the Lo-lang 
baskets of the early second century and the Shohoji Patriarchs 
of the fourteenth century had been painted in the same style! 
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of an actual tenth century painting, how do we know 
6 that the fourteenth century critic was really describing 
an authentic tenth century work of art? 

When Rowland proceeded in “The Problem of Hui 
Tsung” to demonstrate what appears to be an un- 
reproachable approach, a judicious combination of the 
“pictorial evidence” and the “literary evidence” in 
order to “establish the artistic personality of the painter 
by assembling a corpus of authentic material supported 
a 4 by these two types of evidence,” one became aware 

i that he was, like everyone else, faced with an everlast- 
ing methodological dilemma—namely, having to at- 
ee tempt to authenticate his “monuments” with what he 
- considered to be “documents,” while the “documents” 
themselves needed to be explained, possibly in turn by 
the “monuments.”” In the final analysis, in our work 
of authenticating a picture and that of establishing the 
stylistic characteristics of a painter, the colophons and 
all the other kinds of recorded words are only what 
one may call the “external evidence,” while the “‘in- 
ternal evidence” always lies in the works of art them- 
selves.* 

My present study of “The Problem of Ch‘ien 
Hsuan”’ is an extremely limited one. I have deliberately 


tea confined myself to only a discussion of the pictures of 
ee birds, small animals, and insects attributed to that 
ae master, for my exclusive concern here is the placing 
to of the Princeton Sparrow in an art historical milieu that 


eae is as close as possible to what we can make out as that 
of Ch‘en Hsuan. From the documentary point of view, 
in spite of the impressive pedigree of the picture, dat- 
ing back possibly to the early sixteenth century Ashi- 

ee kaga collection, there is no way we can prove posi- 
a tively that this Sparrow was actually from the hand 

of the master who had lived in the late thirteenth 


The fact is that, just as in every period there are two 
simultaneous styles of calligraphy, the “print” and the “grass” 
e —and in everyday life every person can both print and write 

rt a a cursive hand—from the earliest days of painting, there have 
eS always been two kinds of drawing: one carefully done with 
fine and more or less even lines, and the other boldly sketched 

with broader brushwork. Compare, for instance, the line 

drawings on the Han lacquer wares with those crude but 
3 spirited figures on the walls of that domical mausoleum at 
; Ying-ch‘eng-tzu in Manchuria, and the delicately drawn and 
painted bodhisattvas on silk banners with those freely sketched 
figures and animals on paper at Tun-huang. My contention is 
that a tenth century “#” painting by Shih K‘o would be noth- 
ing more than a tenth century work in a rough style—that 
is to say, it would still conform naturally to the artistic visual- 
ization of the period. To be sure, the brushwork of the Shohoji 
Patriarchs is absolutely consistent with the general stylistic 
development of the fourteenth century. It postdates the smoother 
fea type of “rough” brushwork by Mu-ch‘i and Liang K‘ai of 
Ea the thirteenth century. The coarse line made by a ruffled 
brush, with white areas of paper flashing within the stroke, 

is precisely the technique which was known as the fei-pai, or 
“flying-white,” and which was supposed to have been made 
popular in painting bamboo, orchids, trees, and rocks by 
Soe Chao Men-fu in the early fourteenth century (see above 
note 15). The application of this “flying-white” technique to 
figure painting has made these Patriarchs, representationally, 
the exact “rough” counterpart of the “smoother” pair of 
Taoist immortals Li T‘ieh-kuai and Liu Hai-chan attributed 
to Yen Hui (ca. 1350) in the Chion-in, Kyoto, which shows 
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century. I believe that I have demonstrated, stylistically, 
that the Sparrow is a product of the time in which 
Ch‘ien Hsuan lived. This, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility that it might be the work of one of his 
close contemporary followers. As I have shown above, 
however, there is no other known picture of a bird 
(or birds) attributed to Ch‘ien Hsuan which can be 
dated stylistically even close to Ch‘ien Hsuan’s period. 
Furthermore, all the serious attributions of Ch‘ien 
Hsuan’s “‘bird” paintings seem to be related, either in 
superficial manners or some characteristic motives, to 
the Princeton Sparrow. It would seem safe to conclude, 
then, that the Sparrow on the Apple Branch, a late 
thirteenth century painting, is the best example of 
Ch‘ien Hsuan’s style of this genre in existence. 

How much have we now learned about Ch‘ien 
Hsuan’s style in painting? I do not think that I can 
quite agree with Dr. Cahill’s statement that “all that 
we know of later Southern Sung painting will not 
serve to account for the styles of Ch‘ien Hsuan.”® 
In my analysis of Ch‘ien’s “Flower-and-Bird” style 
above, we have seen that Ch‘ien was really a direct 
successor of earlier Southern Sung “academic” painters 
like Yii Tzu-ming (ca. 1250) and Sung Ju-chih (ca. 
1260-1280). In spite of the apparent technical dif- 
ferences, the Princeton Sparrow even bears a surprising 
(but natural) structural resemblance to the famous 
Crane by Mu-ch‘i (ca. 1240)—both birds being vis- 
ualized as animated soft bundles of feathers moving 
freely in space, with all brushwork marvelously subor- 
dinated to representational details. Ch‘ien’s writing 
style, as seen in any number of lengthy inscriptions on 
paintings attributed to him, is a timid and somewhat 
“awkward” square with leveled horizontal strokes. Un- 
like Chao Meng-fu’s (1254-1322) smartly handsome 


more “conventional” methods of painting on silk (Sirén, 
op.cit., V1, pl. 9). In both sets of pictures, there is—suggested 
in the former and described in the latter—a new concern for 
textural realism, which is typical of the general stylistic de- 
velopment of the time. 

61. Rowland wrote: “The only two paintings that can be 
unconditionally accepted as genuine examples of Hui Tsung’s 
style are the ‘Dove on a Flowering Peach Branch,’ in the 
Inouye Collection in Tokyo, and the ‘Five-colored Para- 
keet’ in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
The authenticity of the former is guaranteed by an accepted 
specimen of the Imperial calligraphy and two Imperial seals. 
The painting in the Boston Museum not only has a beautiful 
example of the Emperor’s calligraphy, but his signature and 
seal as well. In addition to this there is the further evidence 
of later collectors’ seals and mentions in official catalogues 
from the Yuan Period onward” (of.cit., p. 8). 

62. It should be added, however, that owing to the special 
literary tendency of many Chinese painters, sinological (mean- 
ing literary) work is also the basic, though preliminary, task 
of any art historian who deals with the subject. Particularly 
if there are artists’ own poems inscribed on the paintings, the 
poems must then play a major role in our interpretation of 
the paintings and the artistic personalities of the poet-painters. 
The question of interpretation naturally comes after that of 
authentication. 

63. James Cahill, “Ch‘ien Hsuan and His Figure Paint- 
ings,” p. 17. For Cahill, Ch‘ien had “set out to paint as if 
the Southern Sung had never existed” (p. 16). 

64. See above page 179. 
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(and somewhat sensuous) writing, which was supposed 
to be derived from the “Two Wangs” of the Chin 
period but was actually much more closely related to 
the Tang interpretations of the ‘Two Wangs” by Yii 
Shih-nan and Ch‘u Sui-liang, or even closer to North- 
ern Sung interpretations of the same by men like Ts‘ai 
Hsiang, Ch‘ien’s timid squares were in the typical South- 
ern Sung calligraphic tradition. All this would seem 
to indicate that Ch‘ien Hsuan was, in art as well as in 
life, a most conservative man with deep roots in all 
the traditions of the Southern Sung, a dynasty towards 
which his loyalty had never abated. I would imagine, 
therefore, that his so-called “blue-and-green” land- 
scapes—if indeed he ever sported much in such exotica 
—could not be far different from Chao Meng-fu’s 
Ch%ao-Hua Chu-se of 1295,° and that his figure 
style would be intelligibly related with the famous set 
of Five Hundred Lohans of the Daitokuji in Kyoto, 


65. See Three Hundred Masterpieces, 1v, pl. 146. 

Chao’s masterpiece Ch%ao-Hua Ch‘iu-se of 1295, which 
I accept as an artistic “monument” of this period, is commonly 
referred to as an example of Chao’s archaistic “blue-and- 
green” style. The two mountains, looming heavily above the 
horizon, balancing each other laterally across the short hand- 
scroll, seem to recall the archaic layout of a Wang-ch‘uan 
scroll attributed to Wang Wei of the eighth century. The 
blue color used on the mountains is somewhat sharper and 
less natural than what is normal for this period, thus qual- 
ifying this picture as a “blue-and-green” painting. In terms 
of the over-all successful spatial integration and the deftly 
handled realistic details, however, no one can possibly place 
this picture any earlier than the late thirteenth century. The 
“archaistic” disguises are superficial indeed; they appear 
only in motifs and colors. As an imitation of a T‘ang style, 
the picture is as different from a copy of a Northern Sung 
composition by an eighteenth century Wang Hui as the 
equestrian statuette of Charlemagne is different from the 
Gattamelata by Donatello. Furthermore—and this, to me, is 
extremely significant—it has nothing whatever in common 
with the run-of-the-mill “blue-and-green” landscapes cur- 
rently attributed to Ch‘ien Hsuan. The latter usually appear 
in heavy, solid, mineral color patterns of blue and green 
with stiff, sharply hooked, “iron-wire” dividing lines. In 
my mind, this seems to belong to the “archaistic movement” 
of a much later period, when artists, from about the time of 
Wen Pi (1470-1567), Ch‘iu Ying (ca. 1510-1552) and Lu 
Chih (1496-1576) to the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
decorators like Sun I (ca. 1675) and Yuan Chiang (ca. 1700- 
1730), began perhaps by trying consciously to make a more 
literal reconstruction of the T'ang “blue-and-green” style, but, 
owing partly to the lack of authentic T‘ang examples and 
partly to their own love for prettiness in painting, ended 
by reducing the solid and organically related T‘ang masses 
with “rocks showing three sides” (as reflected in the banner 
paintings at Tun-huang and early Buddhist paintings in 
Japan) to flatly decorative “archaistic” patterns. 

66. Two of the “Daitokuji Lohan” set are now in the 
Freer Gallery of Art. See Wen Fong, The Lohans and a 
Bridge to Heaven, Washington, D.C., 1958. 

67. See Laurence Sickman, “Wall-Painting of the Yuan 
Period in Kuang-sheng-ssu, Shansi,” Revue des Arts A siatiques, 
XI, 2, 1937, Pp. §3-67; and W. C. White, “The Lord of the 
Northern Dipper” and “The Lord of the Southern Dipper” 
in Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum, December 1945, 
and January 1946. 

68. Having started out with the premise (after Shimada) 
that the Sung and Yuan wen-jen-hua theory was related to 
the “earlier anti-traditional movement in painting style which 
produced the i-p‘in (‘untrammeled class’) painting of the 
late T‘ang, Five Dynasties and Northern,” and having defined 


which is dated barely a hundred years before Ch‘ien 
Hsuan,® the other religious paintings in Japan and 
China that can be dated stylistically to the Yuan period, 
and the magnificent Yuan frescoes of figures in the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. Granted that 
most of these religious “monuments” were done by 
anonymous or less known artists, they nevertheless 
form the immediate background of Ch‘ien Hsuan’s 
own artistic milieu. The term “ku-i,” literally meaning 
the “ancient idea” or sometimes translated as the “an- 
tique feeling,” refers to an expressive quality, a matter 
of discriminating taste. It is a feeling, rather than a 
structural mode. An “advanced” master may indeed 
lead his age but cannot be divorced from it. 

My feeling, therefore, is that we are still a long 
way from being able to do a sound monograph on 
Ch‘ien Hsuan.® I have provisionally accepted Dr. 
Cahill’s research on Ch‘ien Hsuan’s life and career be- 


this earlier “#” style as something which assigned “a less 
representational and more independently expressive function to 
brush line, breaking down the traditional Chinese insistence 
on firm and elegant lineament to allow highly unorthodox 
kinds of brushwork,” Dr. Cahill was confronted with a prob- 
lematic Ch‘ien Hsuan, who was obviously a gentleman-painter, 
and thus a member of the wen-jen-hua circle, but who had 
apparently worked in the “orthodox” school with “firm and 
elegant” lines. (Op.cit., p. 14.) Therefore he explained that 
Ch‘ien had belonged to the “orthodox (perhaps it would be 
better termed ‘anti-unorthodox’) branch of wen-jen-hua,” and 
pointed out that “the special feature of this sub-movement 
which distinguished it from most of the contemporary pro- 
fessional painting was its element of archaism; it aimed at 
the revival of old styles which had fallen into disuse.” (Op.cit., 
p. 15.) In a matter-of-fact fashion, Dr. Cahill told us about 
Ch‘ien Hsuan’s supposed stylistic parentage: in one of his 
paintings, according to a colophon, Ch‘ien was supposed to 
have imitated Tung Yuan; otherwise, “Ch‘ien’s figure paint- 
ings are said to have been based, not upon Wu Tao-tzu or 
some other T‘ang artist, but upon Li Kung-lin, his blue-and- 
green landscapes, not upon Li Ssu-hsun, but upon Chao Pao- 
chii.” (Op.cit., p. 16.) 

I do not feel, however, that, in our present state of re- 
search, we are in a position to substantiate such observations. 
In my mind, “wen-jen-hua” before the late Yuan Period 
should perhaps be treated more as an ideal rather than a style. 
The confusion seems to have started with Shimada’s otherwise 
excellent article, “Ippin Gafi ni tsuite,” where he tried to 
equate the style of the tenth-century “#” artist Shih K‘o with 
the rough monochromatic “Zen” paintings of the post-South- 
ern Sung period, and where he attempted to connect the 
i-p'in painting stylistically with the rise of both wen-jen-hua 
and “Zen” painting. (See above note 60, and Cahill, o.cit., 
pp. 14-15 and note 25.) Now the early i-p%m idea definitely 
had an unworldly Taoist flavor. The tenth century Buddhist 
painter Kuan-hsiu, who was supposed to have painted icons 
of lohans in a state of trance, was possibly more related 
ideologically to the inspirational Southern Sung “Zen” paint- 
ers. The wen-jen-hua, on the other hand, as Cahill himself 
has pointed out elsewhere, was primarily Confucian in spirit 
(see above note 47). Above all, we must not equate, nor 
even relate, the rough brushwork of wen-jen-hua with that 
of the “Zen” painters. Is it not well known that the now 
much admired Mu-ch‘i, who was just an uncouth Buddhist 
monk and never showed any “scent of book-learning,” was 
always deprecated by the orthodox wen-jen critics as “crude,” 
“vulgar,” “vicious,” and “lacking the ancient method”? Al- 
though both Su Shih and Li Kung-lin of the eleventh century 
had dabbled in some “mouth-corner Ch‘an (Zen)”—it was 
then the current fashion among the elite /iterati circle to do 
so—they were, first and foremost, Confucian scholars. As 
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cause I believe that the major outlines of Ch‘ien’s life 
as sketched by Cahill cannot be far wrong, and that 
there must have been certain old traditions for all those 
recorded anecdotes concerning the master. Whenever 
details are based on recorded inscriptions and colo- 
phons taken from paintings attributed to Ch‘ien and 
other artists of the Yuan period or later periods, the re- 
liability of such information would seem to depend 
entirely on the authenticity of the painting from which 
it was taken—or, in the case of a faithful copy, its 
ultimate prototype. 

It is my belief that we should always begin our 
study of any Chinese painting problem with an acute 
stylistic analysis of the works of art in question, then 
proceed to interpret all the available literary “docu- 
ments” and past art traditions in the light of the ob- 
jects. When I say “style,” I do not mean superficial 
manners or motifs, nor a mere morphological or 
graphological discrimination of the artistic “hands”; 
I mean the individual, inimitable structural and physi- 
ognomical characteristics of a work of art. Our first 
task is indeed to try to refine our techniques of de- 
scribing styles. This is primarily a matter of diagnosing 
the symptomatic details; and our criteria are usually 
formal or structural ones. 

By diagnosing the significant details, we would 
then be able to discern the slightest differences be- 
tween two presumably similar works attributed to one 


qwen-jen, or scholar-painters, why should not Li Kung-lin paint 
in his “orthodox” careful manner with “firm and elegant” 
lines, even if his friend Su Shih, who was only an amateur, 
did choose (perhaps by necessity?) to “play around” with 
some rough brushwork? If the rough and “unconventional” 
style never actually was the only style for the Sung and 
early Yuan wen-jen painters, would not the “sub-movement” 
of an “anti-unorthodox branch of wen-jen-hua” purportedly 
represented by Li Kung-lin and Ch‘ien Hsuan (and how many 
others?) seem, then, to be nothing but an art historical 
mirage? 

The problems of “archaism” and various “archaistic move- 
ments” in China are essentially the same as those which 
Western scholars have painstakingly defined as the problems 
of “survivals and revivals” and the “Renaissance and renas- 
cences” in the early Middle Ages up to the fifteenth century 
in Western Europe. To say that Ch‘ien Hsuan’s works are 
“archaistic,” we must not only point to concrete and specific 
features of his style but also document their special links 
with definitely “archaic” works, draw a circle of closely 
related artists or literary figures who had participated in this 
“new taste” of archaism, define precisely the social and his- 
torical context in which this archaistic “climate of opinion” 
had developed, and finally, explain the nature of this “archaistic 
movement,” its transformations, and its effects on later 
artists. In a recent seminar report done at Princeton, Professor 
Chu-tsing Li of the State University of Iowa recalled the list 
of ancient paintings in Chao Meng-fu’s collection as men- 
tioned by Chou Mi, a contemporary and close friend of 
Chao, in the Yun-yen Kuo-yen Lu. He went on to describe 
the great rush, after the Mongol conquest of the South in 
1276, of the Southerners to their northern cultural centers, 
which had been closed to them for some one hundred and 
fifty years. The Northern Sung (or ever earlier) traditions 
had been carried on in the North, while the South under 
the Southern Sung was developing what we today know 
particularly as the Southern Sung tastes and styles. For Chao 
Meng-fu, Ts‘ao Chih-po and others, whose intense cultural 
pride was stimulated by their humiliating subjugation to the 


given master. After having separated the various at- 
tributions into different groups, we would still have 
to refer to our general knowledge of a “history of 
styles” in order to isolate, for example, the Ch‘ien 
Hsuans from the “Ch‘ien Hsuan-esques” and the 
“Ch‘ien Hsuan-ites.” Since the most confusing aspect 
of Chinese painting is the presence of multiple copies 
and imitations, it might be well for us to concentrate 
on solving the problem by lining up all available vari- 
ations of the same “theme,” then trying to make sense 
out of it. Historically, let us say, when a Shen Chou 
(1427-1509) chose to paint in the style of a Wu Chen 
(1280-1354), he obviously had in his mind an “image 
of Wu Chen,” which had included all the Wu Chens 
and Wu Chen-esques in existence at that time. By 
the time an eighteenth century artist tried to paint 
“in the style of Wu Chen,” the “image of Wu Chen” 
had undoubtedly changed. The eighteenth century 
“image” would have been composed of a far less num- 
ber of Wu Chens and an overwhelming number of 
“Shen Chou-ish Wu Chens,” plus all the subsequent 
“Wu Chen-ites” like the Hsieh Shih-ch‘ens (1488- 
1547) and the Lan Yings (ca. 1610-1650). It would 
seem to me to be profitable for us to begin our new 
critical history of Chinese painting by studying the 
“images” of all the major artists as reflected in the 
sequential mirrors of the various succeeding art histor- 
ical settings. In general, I would expect that the de- 


Mongol “barbarians,” the impact which they received of 
what was then left of the grand traditions of the North must 
have been tremendous. This may have been one truly im- 
portant psychological factor in the so-called “‘archaistic move- 
ment” in the early Yuan period. The specific nature of this 
“archaism,” however, has yet to be defined (see above note 65). 

Finally, I am not sure that I am convinced by Cahill’s 
bold suggestion of Chao Meng-fu’s great indebtedness to his 
“teacher” Ch‘ien Hsuan. Cahill wrote: “Chao Meng-fu 
has received the chief credit for this [archaistic] revival, 
perhaps because he was of a less self-effacing disposition 
than Ch‘ien Hsuan; in a number of inscriptions, he points 
out to his contemporaries the affinities between his own and 
earlier painting, with an outspokenness which suggests an 
immodest desire to occupy the center of the stage. ... 
Ch‘ien Hsuan is nowhere excepted from Chao’s scornful gen- 
eralization of ‘contemporary painting,’ nor does Chao ever 
acknowledge any indebtedness to Ch‘ien Hsuan as a painter. 
. . . We may wonder, in any event, whether Chao’s enthu- 
siasm for T‘ang modes of figure and horse painting, for 
archaic landscape manners, for elegant pai-miao drawing, 
was not included among the ‘all manner of things, ancient 


and modern’ which he learned from his teacher. . . . Chao is 
usually credited also with the revitalization of the Chiang-nan 
landscape tradition of Tung Yuan and Chu-jan .. . , but, 


as we have seen in a quotation above, Ch‘ien Hsuan ad- 
mired and imitated Tung Yuan as well.” (Op.cit., p. 16.) 
For all we know, the so-called “teacher-and-pupil” relation- 
ship between Ch‘ien and Chao might have been only a 
nominal one. Since both men had come from the same native 
place, it would be in good Chinese fashion for the younger 
man to acknowledge, at one time or another, the elder one 
as his “teacher.” Chao Meng-fu was, without any doubt, 
the greatest literary and artistic talent of his century. His 
calligraphic style was probably the single most powerful in- 
fluence throughout the Ming and Ch‘ing periods. The scope 
of Chao’s talents obviously far surpassed that of Ch‘ien Hsuan, 
who appears to be just a conservative and extremely cultivated 
scholar-gentleman. 
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velopment of each traditional style throughout the 
centuries reflects what I believe to be a gradual over-all 
stylistic change of Chinese painting from “represen- 
tation” to “decoration”’—the latter of which seems 
to manifest itself, in the Ming and Ch‘ing periods, in 
different forms of calligraphic mannerisms on the one 
hand, and complex or even bizarre patternistic treat- 
ments on the other. In particular, I would try to re- 
locate each doubtful attribution into what I consider 
to be the correct period or some specific art historical 
context. In the present case of the “Flower-and-Bird” 
painting of Ch‘ien Hsuan, I have discredited the De- 
troit, Nezu, and Cincinnati pictures (Figs. 3, 6, 8) not 
only because they do not seem to fit into my general 
concept of the late thirteenth century style, but also 
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because, as I hope I have successfully demonstrated, 
they can definitely be linked with some specific styles 
of later periods (Figs. 5 and 7). I further feel confi- 
dent that we can now add the Princeton Sparrow to 
our list of incontrovertible “monuments” of the late 
Sung and early Yuan painting. Only by establishing 
such “monuments” one by one, through painstaking 
research and analysis, will we be able to build a network 
of geographically and historically related styles into a 
reliable “history of styles.” Real masterpieces, ordinary 
artisan work, and common forgeries will then be seen 
in a proper perspective. Only then, I believe, will some 
of the great names of Chinese art tradition become 
seen as truly significant artistic personalities. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRONOLOGY 
IN CLAUDE-NICOLAS LEDOUX’S 
ENGRAVED WORK 


W. HERRMANN 


Architecture considerée sous le rapport de PArt, des Moeurs et de la Legislation, the great 

| and ambitious enterprise by Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, appeared in 1804, a long time after 

its initial conception. First thoughts about publishing a collection of his artistic work 

may have come to Ledoux around the year 1780, that is, at a time when his greatest commission, 

the Saline of Arc et Senans had been completed. When in 1782 the Comte du Nord, the future 

Czar Paul I, honored Ledoux by visiting him in his studio, he agreed that the book be dedicated 

to him; two years later the preparations must have been advanced enough to enable Thiery to 

inform the readers of his Almanach that Ledoux was “going to give to the public a large edition 

of engravings representing all the buildings that he has erected in the Capital, the provinces, and 
abroad.” By 1787 he repeated the announcement, believing publication to be imminent.’ 

The wording of Thiery’s notice indicates that Ledoux had at first no greater ambition than 
to compile a great number of engravings reproducing the designs of his numerous buildings. 
For a plan of this nature precedents existed, at least in France. In Italy publication of the oeuvre 
of a living architect was unknown, in England only that of Gibbs had been published, whereas in 
France the practice was more common. Ledoux could refer to the oeuvres of Lepautre and 
Cottart in the seventeenth century, to those of Boffrand, Héré, Contant d’Ivry, and Peyre in 
the eighteenth, well-known architects who had all published their executed or planned buildings 
in fine editions. 

Whether it was the outbreak of the Revolution or just lack of funds which prevented publica- 
tion of Ledoux’s work we do not know. His own career as a practicing architect ceased abruptly 
in 1789 after his dishonorable discharge from his office as architect of the Barriéres.’ During the 
ensuing years of inactivity Ledoux must have changed the scheme of his planned collection of 
designs and decided to widen its scope by making it the medium through which he could com- 
municate his manifold thoughts on architecture in general. Internal evidence shows that the text 
was written “in the nineties and after 1800.”” By making great financial sacrifices Ledoux managed 
to have the first volume published in 1804; it contained, apart from the text, engravings of the 
Saline, of the Theater in Besancon and—taking up about two thirds of the total number of plates— 
of designs for a great variety of buildings connected with the so-called Ideal City of Chaux. Two 
years later he died leaving a legacy of 230 engraved plates illustrating almost exclusively actual 
buildings or designs for projects for which he had failed to receive the final commission. Ledoux 
had planned three or four further volumes and these plates formed part of the material which 
he would have needed to complete his great work. He proved to be more fortunate than others 
before him. Some forty years after his death the plates were published, thus ensuring what he 


1. L.-V. Thiery, Almanach du Voyageur, Paris, 1784, p. vie et les ouvrages de C.-N. Ledoux, Paris, 1806, p. 6. 
366, and by the same author, Guide des Amateurs et des 2. For the biographical data I have followed mainly G. 
étrangers Voyageurs & Paris, Paris, 1787, 1, p. 177. For the Levallet-Haug, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, Paris and Strasbourg, 
visit of the Comte du Nord see C. N. Ledoux, L’Architecture 1934, and Emil Kaufmann, “Three revolutionary Architects, 
considerée sous le rapport de P Art, des Moeurs et de la Legis- Boullée, Ledoux, and Lequeu,” Transactions of the American 
lation, Paris, 1804, p. 32 mn. 1 and p. 111 (this work is cited Philosophical Society, New Series, XL11, Pt. 3, 1952. 
hereafter as Architecture, 1) and J. C., Notice rapide sur la 3. E. Kaufmann, p. 476. 
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had originally set out to achieve: the transmission of his complete oeuvre to the judgment of 
future generations.* 

It has been said that “no consistent development can be traced in Ledoux’s dated works” and 
that “‘it seems best therefore to abandon the chronologer’s sterile enumerations. . . .”° Glancing 
through the many illustrations of the Architecture one is inclined to agree that “typical Baroque 
productions alternate . . . with extremely progressive designs” and to admit that, for instance, 
the design for the facade of the Chateau de Bénouville, started in 1768, differs very little in style 
from a building like the Theater in Besancon, begun ten years later, and is even more progres- 
sive than the comparatively late project for an Hétel de Ville in Neuchatel (1784).° Conse- 
quently, if one of Ledoux’s earliest buildings already displays the fully developed composi- 
tion typical of a much later period, the conclusion appears to be unavoidable that a design which 
normally would be attributed to a period near the end of the century may have been conceived 
by Ledoux at any period of his artistic life and that his oeuvre really defies “the convenient 
scale of well-ordered dates.” 

A belief in the exact correspondence of the original with its reproduction, a common notion 
nowadays, is at the root of the conviction that chronology when applied to Ledoux’s oeuvre will 
yield no useful results. This view assumes, without question, that the actual buildings are identical 
with their reproduction in the Architecture and that the engravings of buildings, since disappeared, 
or of designs never executed can be taken as reliable a documentation as the record of modern 
photography. This assumption has, however, to be proved before it is legitimate to discredit 
the historian’s main tool—chronology. 

The object of this paper is to probe this point of view by closely examining some of Ledoux’s 
buildings and comparing them to their reproductions in the two volumes of the Architecture. 
This examination, it is hoped, will help to account for the seemingly enigmatic inconsistency in 
Ledoux’s artistic development. 


The main construction of the Chateau de Bénouville, begun in 1768, was completed at the 
latest by 1777 after which date a local architect was in charge of the remaining work.* The build- 
ing still exists and has been well restored by the Départment du Calvados.° The plan is made 
up of two rectangles of unequal length, one containing eleven, the other only nine bays (Fig. 3). 
The center of these rectangles is taken up by two major units, a vestibule in the south and—a 
very uncommon feature—a grand staircase in the north which rises to the whole height of the 
house, from the ground floor to the roof." The elevation of the entrance side shows three 
stories with an unusually high attic above the main entablature (Fig. 4). The first floor is 


4. The plates were edited in 1847 by Daniel Ramée under Baroque features showed side by side with features which 
the title Architecture de C. N. Ledoux (cited hereafter as have become common only in our own era.” For Bénouville see 


Ledoux, Architecture, 11). Since Ramée published new ma- 
terial and reprinted only 70 of the 124 plates of Architecture, 
I, it is wrong to refer to his publication as a second edition of 
Ledoux’s Architecture of 1804 (Kaufmann, p. 474 n. 1). 
Copies of the Architecture of 1847 exist, marked as “deuxiéme 
et dernier volume,” which contain the 230 plates only (for 
instance copy in the British Museum). 

5. E. Kaufmann, pp. 479f. He expressed the same opinion 
in earlier publications: Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, Vienna, 
1933) P- 59: “. . . fast alle chronologische Miihe (ist) bei 
ihm iiberfliissig,” and “Die Stadt des Architekten Ledoux,” 
Kunstw. Forschungen, 11, 1933, p- 140: “Wie es kam, dass 
Ledoux so verschiedenartige Projekte fast zu gleicher Zeit 
konzipiert hat, ist unter den vielen Fragen, die sein oeuvre 
stellt, eine der schwierigsten, Die Lésung diirfte nicht in der 
Chronologie zu finden sein.” (Kaufmann’s italics) 

6. Ibid. This is expressed in similar terms by Kaufmann 
in his last book Architecture in the A ge of Reason, Cambridge, 
Harvard, 1955, p. 163: In Ledoux’s works “classical and 


Fig. 1, for Besancon see Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 117, for 
Neuchatel, tbid., pls. 37-40, also H. Leclerc, “Au Théatre de 
Besancon,” Revue d’histoire du thédtre, 1958, 

7. E. Kaufmann, Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, p. 11. 

8. cf. H. Soulange-Bodin, Chateaux de Normandie, Paris 
and Brussels, 1928, 1, pp. 16ff. 

g. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Léon Réme, Architecte 
du Département, for his kind assistance and particularly for 
the great trouble he took to obtain for me the plans of the 
Chateau de Bénouville. 

10. One of the very few examples of a staircase at the 
center of the garden front is to be found in Mariette’s 
L’ Architecture Francoise, Paris, 1727, 11, pls. 422-427, re- 
producing a country house near Geneva by Jean-Francois 
Blondel. Another, though rather special, example placing 
the staircase at this position in order to overcome the different 
levels of entrance side and garden front is given by Jacques- 
Francois Blondel in his De la distribution des maisons de 
plaisance, Paris, 1737, 1, pls. 16-21. 
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marked as the main floor of the building not only by its row of balconies but also by its windows 
which exceed in height those of the ground floor. The superimposition of three stories, increased 
here to four by the addition of the attic, is quite exceptional for a country house and has the 
effect of stressing the vertical elements of the composition." The impression of steepness is 
greatly increased by two narrow avant-corps, each of two bays, at either side of the portico. This 
leaves equally elongated strips of two bays at the corners and a central recess of three bays. A portico 
of great depth, the dominating feature of the facade, protrudes in front of the recess; its four 
Ionic columns embrace all three stories. The portico clasps, as it were, the adjoining bays framing 
the windows by engaged columns and causing a projection in the entablature though not in the 
attic. The interrelationship between the portico and the facade is further complicated by the 
three central bays being deeply recessed in the attic but only slightly behind the portico. The garden 
front shows a comparatively simpler composition (Fig. 5).’* Only the five central bays are pro- 
jected and framed by tall Ionic pilasters embracing the three main stories, while the windows 
of the attic are separated by trophies. The corner bays of the entrance side are visible from the 
garden, helping to lend greater modulation to this front. 

Ledoux obviously intended to document Bénouville fully: plans of the three main floors, 
sections of the house and chapel, and an elevation of the entrance side were prepared by him. 
The design of this fagade, known from the engraving in the Architecture, differs conspicuously 
from the appearance of the executed facade (Fig. 1). The tall and heavy mass of the blocklike 
building is replaced by a composition which is marked by restfulness and by a well-balanced 
harmony between the horizontal and vertical elements. This impression of equilibrium is brought 
about by two major changes. The first affects the proportions. The ratio of height to width, 
which on the actual building is very near 1:2, is changed to that of 1:24, a proportion more in 
line with the aesthetic canon of the time. It has been achieved mainly by lowering the height of 
the building, in particular the attic. The second is the fundamental change in emphasis laid 
upon the various elements of the composition which have undergone a basic change. Whereas 
the actual facade consists of an assembly of parts of equal value with the portico jutting out 
from the central recess, the engraved design places a dominating accent on the seven central 
bays which are held together by the plain band of the attic and are given further emphasis by 
the extension of the portico over five of these central bays. Instead of the very unusual sequence 
2-2-3-2-2 we now have the more classical 2-1-(1-3-1)-I-2. 

The difference between the building as it exists today and the illustration given of it in the 
Architecture is considerable. Fortunately, two engravings, variations of the one just described, 
survive and allow the retracing of the stages which finally lead to the composition as published 
after Ledoux’s death. One of these engravings comes from a volume factice in the Collection 
Carlhian in Paris (Fig. 2).”* In certain aspects this design agrees with the actual building. The 
attic, for instance, extends over the whole width of the facade including the two bays at the 
extreme end; it also retains the low parapet that tops its entablature. On the other hand, the 


11. The Chateaux de Herces and de Montgeoffroy, both 
of 1772, have also three stories but not the additional attic 
(see E. de Ganay, Chateaux de France, s.\., 1948, fig. 5 and 
L. Hautecoeur, Histoire de Architecture classique en France, 
Iv, Paris, 1952, fig. 253). 

12. Levallet-Haug, of.cit., pl. Xvil. 

13. This volume contains, in a Louis XVI binding, 48 
engravings; it belonged originally, according to a note on 
the first plate, to M. de Fleury, Marquis d’Estampes, who 
gave it to his nephew on April 28, 1791. Marcel Raval and 
J.-Ch. Moreux, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, Paris 1945, fig. 84, 
reproduce the engraving without citing the source. They do 
not seem to have been aware that this engraving differs 
significantly from the version as published by Ramée in 


Architecture, 

The same engraving is to be found in another volume 
factice containing 85 engravings now in the possession of the 
Biblioteca Romana A. Sarti (cited hereafter as Volume Sarti). 
The 18th century binding shows the crest of Henri-Francois 
de Paule Le Fevre d’Ormesson (Manuel . . . de Reliures 
armoriées Francaises, Paris 1931, pl. 1971), who was Inten- 
dant des Finances from 1775 to 1777 and to whose demission 
Ledoux probably refers in Architecture, 1, p. 41 (“Ce qu’un 
Ministre fait, ordinairement son successeur le défait.”). 

I.am most grateful to M. André Carlhian for affording 
me every facility to study the interesting volume of his 
collection. 
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similar parapet lower down, which on the building ends abruptly over the last engaged column, 
is, on the engraving, prolonged over the whole width of the facade. The composition of the 
portico also corresponds to the form in which it was built with four tall Ionic columns screening 
the central recess of three bays and two engaged columns framing the bay adjoining the portico.”* 
In consequence the same number of projections as on the actual building break the long line of 
the main entablature. Yet, already the design introduces the altered ratio of height to width 
and the elimination of the windows in the attic storey."* Furthermore, it already adopts one vital 
change which affects the appearance of the whole composition: the recess of the three central bays 
is not carried on into the uppermost zone but, instead, the long uninterrupted band of a blind attic 
crowns the building. Next to the lowering of the height it is this feature that accounts largely for 
the effect of balanced poise which contrasts so sharply with the strange tension peculiar to the 
executed facade of Bénouville. 

The next stage is shown by an engraving known from another volume factice belonging to 
the Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Archéologie in Paris (Fig. 6).** The portico still corresponds to the 
executed form but the attic has now been shortened and its crowning parapet suppressed. The next 
step leads to the published engraving which, as we have seen, widens the portico to six columns 
thus eliminating the strange overlapping into the adjoining sections (Fig. 1). The entablature 
extends now uninterruptedly over the central five bays and thus underlines the horizontal effect 
of the plain attic. 

It would be well to pause here for a moment before considering a fourth view of Bénouville. 
Of course, the discrepancies between the actual building and the published engraving have, to a 
certain extent, been noticed by others. These discrepancies, however, are interpreted, by those 
who comment on them at all, in the sense that the engraving represents a first project which was 
changed in the execution and that this initial and more elaborate project was finally reduced 
and simplified." The fundamental differences in the proportions of engraving and building have 
so far been overlooked, or at least not remarked upon; but even if these differences in proportions, 
the restfulness of the engraved and the strained tension of the executed facade, are for argument’s 
sake disregarded, it is difficult to understand how the executed facade can be seen as a simplification 
and reduction of the engraved design. The actual portico with its recessed entablature and its 
combination of isolated and engaged columns is by these writers looked upon as a reduction of 
the supposedly earlier version of a portico of six perfectly aligned columns. It is impossible to 
follow this view, which holds that Ledoux, when it came to the execution, modified his first 
project and “was satisfied” with only four columns. The intermediate stages of the two engravings 
not published in the Architecture make a sequence ending with the executed building quite im- 
probable. On the contrary, the actual process must have moved in the opposite direction. The 
intricate interlocking of portico and facade, the accumulation of recesses and projections, which 
are such a prominent feature of the actual building, attest the survival of baroque elements and 
these elements are progressively eliminated in the sequence of the three engravings (Figs. 2, 6, 
and 7). The most intelligible explanation seems to be that when Ledoux prepared the publica- 
tion of his oeuvre he wished to correct the appearance of this early work designed at least twelve 


14. The portico differs, however, from that of the actual 
building by being placed on a platform thus reducing con- 
siderably the height of the plinths of the columns. This gives 
the portico a more elegant appearance, a change which was 
retained by the published set of engravings. 

15. The section shows that Ledoux retained the windows 
behind the central projection of the portico (Fig. 7). They 
are, however, arranged in such a way that the entablature, 
serving as a high parapet, hides these windows from view. 

16. Mme. Levallet-Haug, Ledoux, p. 45, was the first to 
recognize the significance of this volume, but seems to have 


overlooked that not only the plan but also the elevation 
differs from the published engraving. The plan, belonging 
to this elevation, agrees in all measurements with those of 
the actual building (ibid., pl. xvi). 

This volume of 193 engravings of which 135 belong 
to Ledoux’s oeuvre was probably made up at the time of 
Ramée’s publication since it also contains plates from books 
published in the 30’s and 40’s of the 19th century (it will 
be cited hereafter by its title Ornements d’Architecture). 

17. Levallet-Haug, of.cit., pp. 44ff. and title to pl. xv; 
and Hautecoeur, L’Architecture classique, 1V, p. 275. 
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if not almost twenty years before, so as to make it conform to the taste of the time. The first 
engraving went a long way towards this aim but it needed further rectifications before Ledoux 
was fully satisfied. 

If this is a correct interpretation then it is only consistent to encounter survivals of baroque 
elements in the actual building but not in the engraved designs. The major baroque features 
have just been mentioned. In addition minor details on the building also support this view. The 
festooned Ionic capital, a common form during the first half of the century and still in vogue 
in the 60’s, has in the engraved versions been changed into the “academic” model to which archi- 
tects generally returned when neoclassical tendencies gained the upper hand in the late 60’s 
and early 70’s. Another detail, the iron railings of the balconies, is typical of the preceding 
period whereas the stone balustrades shown on the engravings were commonly preferred during 
the last quarter of the century.** 

However, the engravings themselves provide evidence that the designs reproduced by them 
were made after Bénouville had been completed. Ledoux lowered, as we have seen, the height 
of the building. In consequence he had to alter the heights of the windows too. He reduced 
those of the first floor thus reversing the relationship between ground and first floor windows 
as it actually exists."” This caused no difficulty until he came to design the section (Fig. 7). Even 
then it would not have mattered greatly—he could have easily adjusted the floors right through 
the building to agree with the changed heights of the windows—if it had not been for the stair- 
case. This was the piéce de resistance of the whole building, a master-work of consummate skill 
of which he was rightly proud and which he must have been eager to include among the repro- 
ductions of Bénouville. The predicament that confronted him arose through the complete 
integration of the existing staircase and building. The four zones of the staircase correspond to 
the four floors of the building: the well of the staircase equals the height of the ground floor, 
the next zone up to and including the great entablature corresponds to the first floor with the 
entablature taking up approximately the thickness of the ceiling; the following zone, decorated 
by windows and arches, agrees with the second floor and the vault with balustrade and ceiling 
with the attic storey. In this way all the windows fall easily and naturally into place, the windows 
of the first and second floor light up the relevant zones and the windows of the attic give light 
to the ceiling over the dome. This balance had been upset by Ledoux’s alterations to the height 
of the windows, particularly by causing a reversion in the ratio between ground floor and first 
floor, and the balance could not possibly be retrieved as long as Ledoux, understandably, did not 
want to interfere with the perfect harmony of the four zones, that happy result of careful aesthetic 
consideration affecting the whole building.” The two conflicting tendencies had the unfortunate 
though unavoidable result that the section shows a staircase with windows which on the first 
floor are slightly and on the second floor completely out of alignment: the exterior and the interior 
disagree so that these windows, to a large extent blind, fail to give sufficient light to the upper 


18. The conventional elements in Ledoux’s early work 
have been pointed out by many writers (Raval, of.cit., p. 445 
Levallet-Haug, of.cit., p. 140; E. Kaufmann, “Three revo- 
lutionary Architects,” p. 524, and Architecture in the Age 
of Reason, p. 163; H. Rosenau, “Claude-Nicolas Ledoux,” 
Burlington Magazine, LXXXVI11, 1946, pp. 163, 167, and sdem, 
“Architecture and the French Revolution,” The Architectural 
Review, CV1, 1949, p. 115). The similarity of Ledoux’s style 
with that of other architects of his time is stressed by Haute- 
coeur in his excellent analysis of Ledoux’s work in L’Archi- 
tecture classique, 1V, pp. 270ff. and v, pp. 56ff. This view 
is confirmed when comparing Bénouville with the very sim- 
ilar and slightly earlier design for a Theater by Nicolas-M. 
Potain (see Hautecoeur, of.cit., 1V, p. 441 and fig. 277). 
See also E. Bonnel’s interesting remarks about an inierpreta- 
tion of Ledoux’s work in his recent article “L’Architecte 


Ledoux et le Théatre de Marseille,” Marseille, 3° série, 1958, 
No. 30. 

19. On the building the windows of the ground floor are 
slightly lower than those of the first floor (142” : 152”) 
while the rooms of the ground floor are somewhat higher 
than those of the first floor (176” : 167”). On the engraving 
the height of the windows is changed to 142” : 127” and that 
of the rooms to 191” : 154”. In addition to these changes 
Ledoux introduced in the engraved designs a very uncommon 
feature: the width of the windows decreases from the ground 
floor to the first and second floor. 

20. Good illustrations of the staircase in Raval, of.cit., 
figs. 87-88. While the section shows the windows and rooms 
in the changed ratio of the engraved elevation, it retains for 
the staircase the almost equal height of ground floor and 
first floor. 
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region of the staircase. The windows of the attic of the actual building serve to brighten the space 
above the vault, whereas in the section the windowless attic does not reach this space at all, thus 
becoming purely ornamental. 

These seemingly minor details are important because they lend strong support to the view 
that the designs underlying the engravings were made after the completion of Bénouville, that 
the engravings are therefore not reproductions of an early design. The staircase, as shown on 
the section, is markedly inferior to the elegant solution arrived at in the actual building. No 
architect would have published the really helpless arrangement of the second floor windows unless 
other considerations forced him to do so. Ledoux, who was already at that time a skilled and 
experienced architect, would never have even considered a lighting arrangement whereby im- 
portant windows fail to fulfill their function. Nevertheless he applies it to this section. This can 
only be explained by assuming that he had decided, at some time after Bénouville and its stair- 
case had been completed, to change the whole composition of the exterior in order to comply 
with a changed taste. He must have thought the resulting discrepancy between exterior and interior 
in one particular place to be a necessary evil. 

It is therefore unreasonable to assume that the engraved set reproduces a “first project,” 
designed by Ledoux, which was subsequently bungled by those who executed his plan. The 
superior lighting arrangement of the actual staircase contradicts this assumption. Quite untenable, 
however, is the view that he himself made the changes that led from the engraved to the final 
version.” This interpretation cannot possibly offer an explanation for Ledoux’s evident intention 
to publish this supposedly first design and not the actual building which, were this view correct, 
he must have considered to be an advance on his first concept. On the other hand, there is much 
documentary evidence to show that Ledoux was responsible for Bénouville as it stands today. 
Entries in the diary of the local architect Gilet, dating from 1778, when the main construction 
was finished but work was still going on in the interior, attest that he kept in close touch with 
Ledoux, whom he asked for approval and who supplied him with designs.” If details of a minor 
alteration were submitted to Ledoux, it is quite unlikely that any major changes would have been 
carried out against his wishes. There is, of course, also the possibility that alterations were under- 
taken in more recent times and that originally the building came, at least in certain details, nearer 
to the design as we know it from the engravings. It has, for instance, been suggested that the 
fully developed habitable attic has been the result of a later addition which “spoilt the beautiful 
and calm crowning part foreseen by Ledoux.””* This was not the case. The rooms of the third 
floor are mentioned right from the time Gilet’s diary starts. The stone floor and the mouldings 
round the doors still survive and obviously date back to the time of the main construction. There 
is even evidence that the particular aspect of the attic, its extreme height and tall windows, 
belongs to the original design: the rooms were apparently found to be inconveniently high for 
the use of servants; false ceilings were built at about half the original height and this alteration 
must have been carried out in 1778 or 1780 when a mason submitted his bill for “couper Je haut 


de six croisées au troisiéme étage.”** It is also known that in 1771 the locksmith Bénard was 


21. Levallet-Haug, of.cit., pp. 44f., and Hautecoeur, 24. Archives départementales du Calvados, Chartier de 


op.cit., IV, p. 275. 

22. Caen, Bibliothéque Municipale Ms No. 18, “Croquis, 
plans, desseins et devies par J.-F. Gilet,” fol. 3° under the 
date 1778: “Chambre de parade . . . faire un dessein d’éléva- 
tion de toutes les faces pour envoyer 4 M. le Doux... 
demander 4 M. le Doux le dessein des postes des portes 
d’enfilade au rez de chaussée” (cf. H. Soulange-Bodin, Cha- 
teaux de Normandie, p. 19). At fol. 7” under the same year 
Gilet notes Ledoux’s address in Paris: “M. Ledoux rue Basse 
entre les portes St. Martin et St. Denis.” 

23. Raval, Ledoux, pp. 27 and 53. 


Bénouville, Série F, liasse 7 (“Suite du mémoire des ouvrages 
en Massonerie faits au Chateau de Monsieur le Marquis de 


Livry a Bénouville depuis le 24 8bre 1779 . . . jusqu’au 
6 7bre 1780”): “au troisiéme étage au bou du coridor percer 
une lavette . . . couper le haut de six croisées au 3 étage .. . 


faire le pasage pour une sonnette partant de la chambre de 
Me. a aller au 3me et couper le haut d’une croisée.” The 
trophies decorating the piers of the attic towards the garden 
are further proof that these windows belong to the original 
construction. 
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going to deliver the railings for the first and second floor windows and the fact that in 1778 a 
locksmith was asked to paint them proves that at no time had the stone balustrades been executed.” 
All these details as we know them from the existing building must have been part of the original 
design for which Ledoux was the responsible author. 

The baroque features of the actual building were ironed out on the “streamlined” engraved 
version of the facade of Bénouville. Buildings erected or planned by Ledoux which in style are 
closest to this design were commissioned in the late 70’s and 80’s: The Theater in Besancon 
(begun 1778) with the same portico of six columns and a blind attic, the designs for the library in 
Cassel (1776), for the Palais Episcopal in Sisteron (1780), for the Hotel de Ville in Neuchatel 
(1784) and for the Theater in Marseilles (1785).°° Compared to these designs the Chateau de 
Bénouville is still rooted in the baroque tradition. But—this will be readily admitted—tt is not a 
conventional building and in many respects reveals the artistic temperament of the young Ledoux. 
With the vocabulary of the past he tries to give expression to a new architecture vaguely con- 
ceived. In Bénouville he comes to grips with aesthetic problems which are to be with him for the 
rest of his life: the accommodation of the building within the form of a block, the joining 
of distinctly separate units into a whole, the emphasis on the center of the building by a spatial 
combination of hollow niche and three dimensional portico. The solutions attempted in Bénouville 
are still very tentative. Only gradually does Ledoux acquire his exquisite feeling for the effec- 
tiveness of compositions based on clearly defined forms and for the value of simplicity. These 
he increasingly emphasizes by concentrating on combinations of easily perceived elementary 
forms. In Bénouville Ledoux’s preoccupation with these formal problems is suggested by the 
abrupt way in which the portico juts out from the central recess or by the slight projection of the 
two adjoining avamt-corps. Compared to later and accomplished solutions Bénouville gives the 
impression of a strangely rudimentary attempt. It is therefore understandable that when Ledoux 
came to present the building to the public he felt keenly its shortcomings and tried to rectify 
them. The engravings are revealing in this respect. 

By first eliminating all recesses in the central part of the attic and by suppressing all its 
windows, he already suggested a dominating central block (Fig. 2). The manner in which 
light and shadow are distributed on the engraving confirms that this was his intention. At the 
next stage, by limiting the attic to the central seven bays, the effect of a high central block being 
penetrated by a lower and elongated block was much strengthened (Figs. 6 and 1). At the same 
time he made an alteration to the garden front by adorning it with a portico of six columns, 
almost identical in form with that of the entrance side (Fig. 8).”’ Through this arrangement 
he achieved a better balance between the blocks arrayed along the two axes of the plan, the long 
and the short. Even this simplification did not satisfy Ledoux when, working on the more am- 
bitious scheme of the Architecture during the last decade of the century, he examined critically 
the engravings of Bénouville. It is at that time, I believe, that he designed another view of 
Bénouville (Fig. 9). The choice of a view from the southeast corner is already significant: the 
blocklike character of each part is emphasized. But he now removed the last remaining feature 
that tended to conceal the pure concept of interpenetrating blocks. He reduced the attic still 
further thus making its width agree with that of the portico, at the same time eliminating the 
central recess and the adjoining avant-corps. The simplification could hardly have been carried 


25. H. Soulange-Bodin, of.cit., p. 18. The stone balustrades 
add another strong horizontal line to the composition of the 
facade. 

26. See Ledoux, Architecture, u, pl. 93 (Cassel), pl. 68 
(Sisteron), pl. 40 (Neuchatel), pl. 82 (Marseilles), and 
ibid., 1, pl. 117 (Besancon). 

27. Since the staircase blocks the central entrance of the 
garden front, the portico is quite out of place on this side 


(see Fig. 3). It is interesting to note that Ledoux, having 
added this second portico to the designs, tried to correct the 
section accordingly; owing to the narrowness of the plate 
he could, however, give only an indication of this portico 
by appending part of its ceiling. Prints from the original 
plate, showing the garden front still without portico, have 
been preserved in the three volumes factices. 
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further. The building is now composed of elementary forms only: a square attic erected over the 
intersecting plane of two blocks.” 

This at least must be the impression gained from a first glance. There appear to be two inter- 
secting blocks, one marked out by the two side wings, the other by the portico and the side view 
of the garden front. Only closer examination and some knowledge of the ground plan would 
reveal that the attic is deeper than the side wings and the garden front wider than the portico. 
If these “irregularities” had also been straightened out it would indeed have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to connect this engraving with the actual building. As it is, only by tracing the 
way back through the various stages of the other engravings, as the philologist traces back the 
hardly recognizable root of a modern word, does it become apparent why this view is supposed 
to represent the Chateau de Bénouville.” 

If this interpretation of the engraved designs of Bénouville is accepted, it cannot come as a 
surprise to find that Ledoux made similar alterations when he prepared reproductions of his other 
early works. No building underwent as radical a treatment as Bénouville, but the streamlining 
tendencies are nevertheless evident. 

The Hotel d’Uzés is contemporaneous with Bénouville.” Its traditional features, reminiscent 
of the seventeenth century, have been noted by most scholars. It has, however, been overlooked, 
though contemporary literature is quite definite about it, that Ledoux, in this instance, was 
commissioned to do no more than reconstruct an already existing house.** The old Hétel d’Uzés 
is shown on Turgot’s plan which, even if unreliable in its details, proves clearly that the general 
layout of the Hétel existed before Ledoux started to remodel it. The porte cochére was already 
placed between two adjoining buildings, a long avenue of trees led to a forecourt flanked by low 
wings, and the main building, taking the whole width of the plot, stood halfway between the rue 
Montmartre and the rue St. Fiacre, its two facades being of unequal length. Plans preserved in 
the Archives Nationales confirm that Ledoux took over the interior layout without making 
vital changes so that the sequence of rectangular rooms is not, as has been suggested, a sign 
of a progressive attitude but the result of an involuntary acceptance of an arrangement typical for 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, the logis double without dégagement (Fig. 10).” 
Ledoux’s main task consisted in the modernization of the facades. The plans make it possible to 
follow the evolution of Ledoux’s ideas. In the first two projects he made no attempt to adjust 
the central axis of the building to the unequal length of entrance side and garden front, accept- 
ing the asymmetrical aspect of the latter, and suggested apparently very few, if any, alterations 
to the elevation (Fig. 11). We learn from the heading on one elevation, which in date must be 
near the third project, that the three arcades which opened from the so-called Salle du Dass 
into the garden were retained in the remodeled facade, therefore the row of arched openings, an 


28. For the preference given by Ledoux to interpenetration 30. J. Ch. Krafft and N. Ransonette, Plans .. . des plus 


as a pattern of architectural composition see Kaufmann, 
“Three revolutionary Architects,” pp. 525, 533 and passim, 
and Architecture in the Age of Reason, pp. 164 and 198. 

29. A similar correcting process may have had as a final 
result the engraved designs for the Chateau de Maupertius 
(Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pls. 251-252). The building has 
not survived, nor are other plates known than those pub- 
lished by Ramée. Though all scholars rightly agree that the 
published designs cannot be earlier than the 80’s and the 
early date of ca. 1761 is given by C. Riviere, Maupfertius, 
Paris, s.d., without any documentation, yet the example of 
Bénouville and its sequence of engraved designs make it pos- 
sible to assume that Ledoux may have built Maupertius in 
the 60’s and that the published design is the result of subse- 
quent redesigning and corrections. This would confirm—and 
also explain—Levallet-Haug’s suspicion (o/.cit., p. 60) that 


» the building was never executed according to this design. 


belles Maisons et des Hétels a Paris et dans les environs, 
Paris, 1801, text to pl. 75 gives the date 1767. 

31. J.-F. Blondel, L’homme du monde éclairé par les arts, 
Amsterdam, 1774, 1, p. 255: “Cet Hotel a été bati sur les 
anciens fondations qu’on a voulu conserver.” (The whole 
passage in the book undoubtedly refers to the Hétel d’Uzés.) 
Thiery, Guide des Amateurs, Paris, 1787, 1, p. 461: “L’ Hotel 


d’Uzés . . . reconstruit depuis quelques années par M. le 
Doux. .. .” See also C. Lefeuve, Les anciennes Maisons de 
Paris sous Napoléon III, Paris, 1875, 11, p. 404: “L’ Hotel 
d’Uzés . . . n’a eu Ledoux que pour restaurateur.” 


32. Archives Nationales, N III Seine 1265 (“Projets de 
Plans, coupes, élévations et décorations interieures de Vhétel 
d’Uzés”). Kaufmann, “Three revolutionary Architects,” p. 
481: “Its plan was conventional, but contained only rectangu- 
lar rooms.” 
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important motif in Ledoux’s composition, suggested itself of necessity (Fig. 12). This elevation, 
which has much in common with Antoine’s design for the Hétel de la Monnaie of the same year, 
shows already the central avant-corps of seven bays, while it is still limited to three bays on the 
plan of the third project (Fig. 10). On the other hand, this plan introduces already the dis- 
tinctive feature of the colossal Order, columns towards the garden and pilasters towards the court- 
yard. An elevation of this entrance side is preserved which comes near the executed version except 
for the rather conventional attic Order (Fig. 13). No alterations to the exterior were suggested 
in the fourth and fifth project. It must have been due to further projects which, unfortunately, 
have not survived that the sequence of Orders was reversed, columns being placed at the entrance 
and pilasters (embracing five bays) at the garden front.** In addition, the attic Order foreseen 
by the third project was replaced by a roof @ la mansarde. Although this roof with its gilded 
ornaments and richly decorated dormers is even in detail typical of the seventeenth century it 
was certainly newly built—the plans establish this—though it is not improbable that Ledoux 
was asked to copy the roof of the old Hétel. 

By giving the facade towards the garden a symmetrical appearance, the interior layout ceased 
to harmonize with the exterior. Ledoux tried to rectify this fault in the fifth project by reducing 
the Salle du Dais to two bays, thus gaining sufficient space to place the main Salon behind the 
central avant-corps (Fig. 14). This, however, made it impossible to provide for an impressive 
progression from the central entrance to the main Salon, a disadvantage which Ledoux must have 
considered to be so serious that he reverted, at least in the plan prepared for publication, back 
to the original distribution.” I think it would be wrong to say that he “no longer cared about (the) 
intimate relationship” of house and environment but that, handicapped as he was by the foundations 
and the walls of the old building and thus unable to achieve such elegant solutions as Courtonne 
had contrived at the Hétel Matignon, he accepted the discrepancy of the two axes, that of the 
garden and that of the interior, rather than sacrifice the conventional enfilade from the center 
of the vestibule to the central window of the main room facing the garden.” 

The Hétel d’Uzés was demolished in 1870 but photographs of the two facades have survived. 
Ledoux prepared five engravings which were published by Ramée in 1847: a plan, a view of the 
entrance side with part of the court, a section, an elevation of the garden front and a view from 
the northeast corner. 

The view from the court agrees in all main points with the actual building as known from the 
photographs (Figs. 15 and 16). Differences can best be explained by Ledoux’s wish to smooth out 
harshness and lack of elegance due to the impeding effect of the old foundations and walls. The 
three central arcades had caused difficulties or, to be more accurate, Ledoux’s decision to place 
a colossal Order in front of their piers gave rise to irregularities. There was really not enough 
room for these columns. “The space was much too narrow” is Blondel’s expert view.** Archivolt 
and impost looked squashed between the columns. In the engraving Ledoux reduced the height 
and in consequence the width of the arcades, a correction that allowed him to enlarge the piers. 
Another imperfection was caused by the limitation imposed on Ledoux’s commission with the 


33. The fascicle in the Archives Nationales which orig- 
inally contained 69 drawings consists now of 35. 

34. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 153. The plan pub- 
lished by Krafft and Ransonette, of.cit., pl. 76, agrees in 
this respect with Ledoux’s plan. In other details the two plans 
differ (see below note 44). It must be stressed that Krafft 
and Ransonette when agreeing with Ledoux’s designs cannot 
be cited as independent witnesses who testify for the identity 
of actual building and design. They state in the Avertissement 
to their publication that in order to reproduce the buildings 
accurately “nous nous sommes procuré, des artistes méme qui 
les ont érigés, les plans et les détails, que la plupart d’entr’eux 


se sont empressés de nous communiquer . . . nous avons levé 
et dessiné sur les lieux . . . tous les édifices dont les plans 
n’existoient plus, ou dont nous n’avons pu rencontrer les 
architects.” It follows that if the two publications agree 
it only means that Krafft and Ransonette used Ledoux’s 
own designs. Discrepancies may either indicate that Ledoux 
supplied different designs to those which he used for his 
own engravings or, possibly, that Ledoux failed to supply 
any designs so that Krafft and Ransonette had to make their 
own drawings. 

35. Kaufmann, of.cif., p. 482. 

36. J.-F. Blondel, L’homme du monde, 1, p. 255. 
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result that the main building and the low wings of the forecourt were only loosely linked. Ledoux 
rectified this on the engraving by placing a high parapet before the windows of the first floor 
and continued it in the form of a balustrade of equal height above the entablature of the wings.” 

The first correction, affecting the arcaded openings, may have been provoked by a critical remark 
similar to that made by Blondel; the second, however, would have been part of the original design, 
one is tempted to think, if Ledoux had been given a free hand. Yet, in our context, one minor 
detail is of some significance. The parapet reduced the height of the elongated windows and 
since the still higher windows of the ground floor would now have looked out of place, Ledoux 
reduced their height as well. It is worth noticing that through this change all windows have been 
given the same proportions as those which Ledoux preferred for the engraved designs of Bénou- 
ville. That considerations of taste induced him to apply broader proportions becomes evident 
through the engraving of the garden front, where the parapet is repeated though the necessity 
of a link between main house and wings did not exist on this side (Fig. 17).°* Another detail, 
known already from Bénouville, turns up again on the garden front of the Hétel d’Uzés, 
the Ionic capital with the particularly heavy festoon hanging between the volutes (Fig. 18). 
It would be too much of a coincidence to assume that in both instances the capitals as originally 
planned by Ledoux were changed into the festooned type by those responsible for the execution. 
It is more reasonable to believe that Ledoux’s own taste, changed by the time he designed the 
engravings, caused the same change of detail, both at Bénouville and at the Hétel d’Uzés. 

However, in our context other discrepancies between the engraving and actual building are 
of greater consequence. The seven central bays of the garden front were crowned by an attic 
story (Fig. 18). Five of these bays projected slightly and were marked out by tall Ionic pilasters. 
The receding wings were treated quite independently.” Ledoux’s designs as engraved unify the 
whole facade by extending over the whole width of the building the arched openings of the ground 
floor and the rectangular windows of the first floor. I very much doubt whether a building of that 
severe uniformity could have been built as early as 1768. This doubt becomes almost certainty when 
noticing that these changes, in their effect as well as in their tendency, correspond to those undertaken 
for Bénouville. Ledoux not only suppressed the slight projection of the five central bays, but also 
substituted columns for pilasters and applied them not to five but to seven bays. Furthermore, 
he invented a full-sized portico which, as shown by the section, was repeated at the entrance side 
(Fig. 19). A view, seen in conjunction with this section, shows a long rectangular block inter- 
sected in the center by another block which is marked out by the attic and the two porticos of 
free-standing columns (Fig. 20). Here too—as in Bénouville—this view is only a variation of 
the original theme. There was never that symmetrical balance between the two facades which 
these engravings try to make the unsuspecting observer believe: from no side could the Hotel 
d’Uzés have been seen as a block of thirteen to five bays hemmed in, as it was, by the neighboring 
plots and taking up the whole width of its own plot. These engravings, far removed from reality, 
present, I believe, the solution that Ledoux would have sought for a building like the Hétel 
d’Uzés if in the late 80’s or 90’s he had been given the commission and a completely free hand 
including the opportunity to select an ideal building plot. 


37. The forecourt, as shown by the engravings, with its 
low wings curving out from the porte cochére, its arcades 
and rusticated walls is typical for the beginning of the 18th 
century (see for instance the Hétels Evreux, Estampes, 
Roquelaure, and Sonning in Architecture Francoise, 1728, 
pls. 116, 198, 224, 98). The particular form of the arcades 
with recessed square windows is typical for an even earlier 
period; they already appear on the buildings of the Place 
Vendéme and Place des Victoires. Only the statues, mentioned 
by Blondel, probably date from Ledoux’s time. The balustrades 


in front of each window, to be seen on the photograph of 
the entrance side, must belong to the original design since 
they already appear on the elevation of the third project 
(Figs. 16 and 13). 

38. The height of the arcades is reduced on the engraving 
of the garden front in the same way and for the same reason 
as on the engraving of the entrance side. 

39. Krafft and Ransonette’s elevation (of.cit., pl. 75) 
agrees with the building as shown in the photograph (see 
above note 34). 
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3. Chateau de Bénouville, Plan of ground floor 
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4. Chateau de Bénouville, Entrance side (photo: Archives Photographiques) 5. Chateau de Bénouville, Garden front (photo: Archives Photographiques) 
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* 6. Chateau de Bénouville, Elevation of entrance side (From Ornements d’Architecture, pl. 170) l 
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fs 7. Chateau de Bénouville, Section (From Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pl. 250) 8. Chateau de Bénouville, Plan of ground floor (From Ledoux, 
ey Architecture, 11, pl. 246) 
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14. Hétel d’Uzés, Fifth project, Plan of ground floor 
Archives Nationales 


13. Hotel d’Uzés, Third project, Elevation of Entrance side. 
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16. Hétel d’Uzés, View of entrance side. Photo taken before 1870 
(From Raval, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, fig. 13) 


17. Hétel d’Uzés, Elevation of garden front (From Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pl. 155) 


ra - 15. Hotel d’Uzés, View of entrance side (From Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pl. 154) 
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18. Hétel d’Uzés, View of garden front. Photo taken before 1870 
(From Raval, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, fig. 15) 


19. Hotel d’Uzés, Section (From Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 155) 


20. Hotel d’Uzés, View (From Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 204) 
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21. Hétel de Montmorency, Plans, section and elevation 
(From Ornements d’Architecture, pl. 163) 


24. Hétel Mlle. Guimard, Elevation (From Ledoux, 
Architecture, 11, pl. 176) 
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22. Hotel d’Hallwyl, Entrance side (photo: Archives Photographiques) 


23. Hétel Mlle. Guimard, Elevation. Drawing by Delagardette after photo in 
Cab. des Estampes Va. 285 (photo: Bibl. Nat., Paris) 


25. Hétel d’Hallwyl, Elevation of entrance side (From Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 158) 
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27. Ecuries de Mme. Dubarry, Elevation (From Ledoux, Architecture, u, pl. 174) 


26. Hétel d’Hallwyl, Doorway 
(photo: Archives Photographiques) 
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28. Ecuries de Mme. Dubarry, East wing 29. Ecuries de Mme. Dubarry, Doorway 
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30. Saline Arc et Senans, Carpenter’s House 
(From Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 9) 
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Carpenter’s House, Elevation and Plan (From Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 7) 
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Ledoux often chose to present his buildings within an ideal setting that helped to bring out 
their blocklike character to the greatest advantage. The Hotel d’Uzés is not an isolated case. 
The house for Mlle. Guimard (1772) is another typical example (Fig. 24). The elevation shows 
the house set in an open park, yet Ledoux himself disclosed in another engraving that in reality 
the plot was so narrow that the neighboring houses joined the main building.** Furthermore, it 
was hidden from the street by a fairly high building containing the stables and, on the first 
floor, a private theater. The situation for the house of Mlle. St. Germain (1772) was similar, 
its windows facing the court and the garden, except for a single one piercing the walls towards 
the neighbors.“ Yet Ledoux’s view places it in the middle of a park-like landscape which provides 
him with the opportunity to make a display of the strong effect a house restricted to the cubic 
form can produce.“ Though in most other instances a comparison with the actual building or 
with independent illustrations is not possible it is almost certain that many other houses, for 
instance the Hétels d’Espinchal and Tabary, have been given a similar idealistic treatment and 
that the side view of the Hétel Jarnac, as indeed the square platform on which it stands, is the 
result of Ledoux’s artistic afterthoughts.“ 

The Hétel Guimard is not the only instance where the set of designs for one and the same 
building lacks consistency. It happened quite frequently that Ledoux did not trouble to enter 
on the plan corrections that he had made on the elevation and vice versa. Striking examples of 
these internal discrepancies are the Hétel d’Evry, the elevation of which is only remotely related 
to the more realistic plan and, conversely, the published plan of the Hétel d’Uzés which, by 
providing a very deep portico of two rows of isolated columns, disagrees both with the elevation 
and the section.“* It can be inferred from these and other cases of a similar nature that Ledoux 
was in the habit of changing his designs constantly.” 

Another change considered desirable by Ledoux before presenting his buildings to the wider 
public affected the roof. It would be wrong to maintain that Ledoux in his early years preferred 
the sloping roof. Already in Bénouville as well as in the Hotel Guimard and other buildings 
of that period he effectively concealed the roof while, on the other hand, the sloping roof plays 
a prominent part on later buildings, as on the Theater in Besancon and the Hotel de Ville in 
Neuchatel. Only the roof @ la mansarde as good as disappeared from his vocabulary early in his 
career. He changed, on the engraved designs, the few buildings where he had employed this 
type of roof and either suppressed it altogether, as on the Ecuries de Mme. Dubarry, or altered 
it into a roof of a simpler but more conspicuous form as on the pavilions of the Saline of Arc 
et Senans which he adorned with domelike spheres.** Similarly, he suppressed any vestiges of 
a high and sloping roof when he wished to stress the blocklike appearance of a building, as for 
instance on the engravings of his own house and those for St. Germain and Espinchal. Krafft 
and Ransonette’s illustrations show clearly that the roofs of these three houses, particularly that 
of the Hétel St. Germain, were not, as on some other buildings, a necessary evil and of so little 


40. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 175. 

41. Krafft and Ransonette, of.cit., pl. 25. 

42. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 201. 

43. Ibid., pls. 206, 201, 204. While Levallet-Haug, 


respect was noted, in connection with the Pavillon Louvecien- 
nes, many years ago: “Une incertitude persiste cependant, 
quant 4 certains détails, si bien qu’on ne peut se fier 4 eux 
qu’avec une extréme prudence. C’est ainsi que les élévations, 


Ledoux, p. 32, believes that the platform of the Hétel Jarnac 
was never executed, Kaufmann, “Three revolutionary Archi- 
tects,” p. 484, explicitly maintains that “it was erected on a 
real podium.” 

44. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 152. These elaborate 
porticos are not shown by Krafft and Ransonette (o0f.cit., 
pl. 76); they based their plan either on drawings supplied 
by Ledoux that were not as remote from reality as those 
from which his own engravings were made or on their own 
drawings of the actual building (see above note 34). For the 
Hotel d’Evry see Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pls. 207, 208. 
45. That Ledoux’s engravings are often unreliable in this 


plans et coupes de la publication de Ramée, portés 4 la méme 
échelle, ne sont pas superposables, les dimensions d’élements 
identiques différant sensiblement.” (J. de Cailleux, “Le pavil- 
lon . . . a Louveciennes et son architecte C.-N. Ledoux,” 
Revue de Dart ancien et moderne, LXVII, 1935, p. 218.) 

46. Raval, op.cit., figs. 175, 177, 184, 186 (see below 
note 65). The Volumes Carlhian and Sarti preserve a state 
of Sellier’s engraving of the Ecuries which shows the roof 
a la mansarde exactly as executed. That the old-fashioned 
roof of the Hétel d’Uzés has been left unchanged in the final 
engraving is rather the exception. In later years this type 
of roof is used by Ledoux on small private houses only. 
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consequence that they could easily be ignored but were, on the contrary, an essential element 
of the whole composition.’ By being redesigned with a flat roof the aspect of these buildings 
was therefore considerably changed. Ledoux’s sections, disagreeing once again with his own ele- 
vations, show the high roofs, further evidence that they must have formed part of the original 
design. 

Almost all the houses which Ledoux erected during the first period of his artistic life, that is 
from about 1765 until the end of the next decade, had to undergo some rectification before being 
passed by him for publication.** On the engravings for the Hétel Montmorency (1772) he ex- 
tended the decorative screen of free-standing columns to a fully developed portico of over twelve 
feet depth with the effect that the porte cochére, set across the corner of the building, is deeply 
recessed between the two projecting porticos. The arrangement as it actually existed is verified 
by many contemporary illustrations as well as by a first version of Ledoux’s engraving preserved 
in the volume factice of the Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Archéologie in Paris (Fig. 21).“° The engraving 
of the Hétel Guimard also differs in many respects from the actual building, which is fairly 
well documented by drawings from other artists (Fig. 24).°° Doors under the windows of the 
wings have been omitted (though still present in the plan) and—more important—all openings 
have been changed to the broader proportions known already from the engravings of Bénouville 
and the Hotel d’Uzés. One of the drawings which show the Hétel Guimard in its original state 
is of particular interest because it is by the hand of the artist who was responsible for the engrav- 
ing published in the Architecture (Fig. 23). Besides the side doors and the long and narrow 
form of the openings it makes known one other detail: the wall of the rear part of the house 
was visible on both sides of the central superstructure. Ledoux must have felt that this tended 
to obscure his favorite conception of two intersecting blocks. In order to clarify the composition 
he asked the artist to disregard these walls in his final design.” 

Ledoux’s inclination to “streamline” a design before passing it for publication is well illus- 
trated by two buildings, the Hétel d’Hallwyl in Paris (1766) and the Ecuries de Mme. Du- 
barry in Versailles (1773). The Hotel d’Hallwyl has a central recess between two slightly 
protruding wings (Fig. 22). Engraving and building agree in that (Fig. 25). But whereas the 
main entablature of the actual building follows the recess, in the engraving it stretches without 
a break from one end to the other.® Similarly, the additional recess of the doorway is disregarded 
on the engraving so that the entablature of the ground floor runs uninterrupted over the whole 
width of the main recess. The tendency to reduce the various projections and recesses was cer- 
tainly prompted by a dislike of remaining baroque elements and was so strong that Ledoux 
obviously did not object to the unavoidable result of his correction, the deep undercut of the 


47. Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pls. 203, 210, 206 and Krafft 
and Ransonette, of.c#t., pls. 20, 25, 32. In these as in all other 
cases Kaufmann accepts the engravings in the Architecture 
as accurate reproductions of the actual buildings. His judg- 
ment that the House of Mlle. St. Germain of 1772 “was far 
more modern than Gabriel’s Petit Trianon” is based, apart 
from other considerations, also on the false assumption that 
the building had a flat roof (“Three revolutionary Archi- 
tects,” p. 484). 

48. The Pavillon de Louveciennes, erected in 1771 for Mme. 
Dubarry, is the only exception, at least among those en- 
gravings which can be checked against surviving buildings 
or independent drawings. 

49. Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pl. 159, to be compared to 
drawings by Prieur dated 1789 (Louvre No. 1173) and 
Anonymous, Cab. des Estampes, Coll. Destailleurs, 1v, No. 
693; also Krafft and Ransonette, of.cit., pl. 40. 

so. Apart from Krafft and Ransonette’s engraving (of.cit., 
pl. 49) there exists a drawing by Maréchal dated 1786 (Cab. 
des Estampes, Coll. Destailleurs, tv, No. 692) and an en- 
graving of 1791 by Prieur (reproduced in Marcel Fouquier, 


Paris au XVIIIe siécle, Paris, n.d., 1, p. 76). 

51. Most contemporary illustrations show the house in this 
final form, but Prieur’s view of the house, drawn with great 
care (see previous note), conforms to Delagardette’s first 
sketch. An engraving was made of this sketch which is known 
from the Volume Carlhian; it was, however, finally replaced 
by the published plate. 

52. Hautecoeur, L’Architecture classique, 1V, p. 271, over- 
looks that building and engraving differ in this respect. “Sur 
la rue se dresse un batiment couronné d’un long entablement 

. . qui file sans un ressaut, comme celle de l’Ecole de 
Chirurgie.” But it is just a detail like this that proves the 
Ecole de Chirurgie, designed by Gondoin in 1771, to be 
more advanced than the Hotel d’Hallwyl, begun five years 
earlier. This was obviously also J.-F. Blondel’s opinion who 
visited the Ecole de Chirurgie after having seen another early 
work of Ledoux, the Hétel Guimard (L’homme du monde, 
1774, pp. 109, 112). Levallet-Haug, of.cit., p. 40, takes 
building and engraving to be “identique, sauf en ce qui con- 
cerne les colonnes qui sont cannelées et les armoires de la 
niche, remplacées par une vase.” 
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upper entablature which, if encountered on an actual building, the classical trained taste would 
have found aesthetically disturbing. The horizontal elements of the composition are given greater 
emphasis by changing, once more, the proportions of all windows. The actual building has six bays 
of tall and narrow windows which, just as in Bénouville, produce the effect of vertical bands 
counterbalancing the horizontal lines of the entablatures. In the engraving the upper windows 
have been considerably reduced in height and further shortened by the application of the kind 
of parapet that we have already met on the engraved designs of the Hotel d’Uzés. The windows 
of the ground floor too have been shortened mainly by subdividing them. On the building all 
windows are recessed behind the rustication thereby breaking up the monotony of the plain 
wall. On the engraving these recesses have been omitted with the result that the wall becomes 
an important part of the whole composition. This change conforms to the new taste of neo- 
classicism which saw architectural beauty in the flatness of the wall and the sharp contours of 
doors and windows cut into the wall, whereas the older, baroque conception appreciated as the 
foremost quality of the wall its volume and its malleable property. These contrasting views 
are brought out well by the different way the lunette above the doorway has been treated: on 
the building, still rooted in the baroque tradition, it is framed by a recessed band with the group 
of figures enclosed by a moulded niche while on the engraving the group is set like a relief 
against the flat wall of the recess (Fig. 26). 

Similar corrections were made when the engravings for the Ecuries de Mme. Dubarry were 
put in hand. The suppression of the roof @ Ja mansarde with its dormers has already been men- 
tioned. The windows on the actual building are as tall and narrow as those at Bénoaville, the 
Hotels d’Uzés and d’Hallwyl (Fig. 28).°* Those of the upper floor were, when redesigned 
for the engravings, reduced to the proportions now familiar to us (Fig. 27). In this instance 
the reduction has the additional advantage that it brings wings and central avant-corps into closer 
relation by lining up the upper edges of windows and door niche. The doorway itself underwent 
a similar change to that of the Hétel d’Hallwyl. On the engravings the recessed columns are 
brought forward so that the complete entablature as well as the plinth are carried in a straight 
line over the full width of the avant-corps. On the building the plinth is recessed and only the 
topmost profile of the cornice is connected with the adjoining band—a very unusual and unorthodox 
arrangement (Fig. 29).°° Contrary to his leanings towards increased simplicity, in the engraving 
Ledoux enriched the upper part of the doorway by a magnificent pattern of archstones that seem 
to hold the actual arch in their grip. A closer examination, however, reveals that the construction 
of this impressive design would only be feasible if the foot and the zenith of the arch would lie in 
different planes, that is to say, if the arch would actually tilt forward. 

Now that a good number of buildings have been compared to their illustrations, a pattern of 
the effected changes emerges: the reduction of recesses and projections to the absolute minimum, 
the streamlining of minor irregularities, the change in the proportions of the windows, the em- 
phasis being laid on the horizontal lines of the composition, and a tendency to transform a more 
elaborate arrangement to the simple ideal of interpenetrating blocks—these and other changes 
we encounter repeatedly. They all tend to reduce variety and to achieve greater uniformity. 
They reveal the purposeful effort of a single mind and cannot possibly be attributed to the 


53. Compare Kaufmann’s remarks “Three revolutionary 
Architects,” p. 492. The engraving shows the facade longer 
than it actually is, with the effect that the over-all propor- 
tions have been changed. The building is lengthened from 85 
feet to nearly 91 feet, the major part of this increase (3% 
feet) being given to the main recess. The doorway has thus 
been widened; since at the same time the door itself has been 
narrowed, sufficient space was gained to place the columns 
more freely. 


54. The great height of the windows must be original and 
not due to later alterations when the floor of intermediate 
stories were drawn across them. The keystone of the first 
floor windows and the guttae of the triglyphs have been cut 
out of the same stone and the remaining courses have obvi- 
ously not been interfered with. 

55. Raval, of.cit., fig. 77. In addition the doorway is 
widened on the engraving, a correction similar to that on 
the engravings for the Hétel d’Hallwy]l. 
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hazards of coincidence. The many discrepancies between the buildings and their illustrations 
can satisfactorily be explained by the corrective will of the artist’s creative mind, which was not 
at rest even when engaged on editing his own work. Ledoux did not intend to publish faithful 
reproductions of his buildings as they existed or accurate copies of his designs as he had submitted 
them, nor was he interested to review his own artistic development by giving a meticulous record 
of his early works with all the shortcomings these buildings were bound to betray to the eyes 
of the more mature artist. When he first conceived the idea of publishing his work, his intention 
must have been to present himself in the best possible light. This involved, as a matter of course, 
the rectification of details and even of whole compositions, if he judged them now, many years 
after their inception, to be unsatisfactory.” It is consistent with this interpretation that buildings 
which Ledoux erected as late as the 80’s were accurately reproduced: design and illustration 
were so close together in time that no changed taste called for correction.” 

When, some years later, he decided to extend the scope of his publication and give in the 
accompanying text an outline of his ideas on architecture, ideas which more often than not were 
only loosely connected with reality, his executed or seriously projected buildings sometimes failed 
to concur with his ideas. It became imperative therefore to make even further rectifications so 
as to ensure that the picture of his work which this publication was to convey would be coherent 
with his ideas. These ideas often transcended the reality of possible commissions so that he was 
forced—or more likely, glad of the opportunity offered—to design buildings for the sole purpose 
of illustrating the points that he wanted to make. All these designs center round the Ideal City 
of Chaux which, in its turn, has evolved out of his commission for the Saline of Arc et Senans. 
Since Ledoux implies, though more by the arrangement of the plates and the general tenor of 
the text than by a direct statement, that the Ideal City and the Saline originated at one and the 
same time and since this suggestion has been accepted by some scholars, it is necessary to examine 
the story of the Saline somewhat more closely.” 

When Ledoux published the Saline in the first volume of his Architecture, he seems to have 
been eager to convey the impression that his initial planning had been on a very large scale but 
that, because of practical considerations, the plan was drastically trimmed down, thus frustrating 
him in his desire to see the realization of the grand vision with which he originally attacked 
the whole project. If that had been his intention, he certainly succeeded since it has been 
accepted by every biographer of his that after the rejection of the first project he submitted another 
plan with the buildings arranged in a huge oval and that finally only a small section of this 
second project was executed.*™ It seems that the actual process was somewhat different. 

The Order to create a new Saline was promulgated on April 29, 1773; one year later (March 
12, 1774) an agreement was signed with Jean Roux Monclar, “bourgeois de Paris,” who under- 
took the construction of the new Saline against the right of exploitation for the next twenty-four 


56. See the similar explanations given by R. Wittkower, 
Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, London, 
1952, pp. 111f., for the discrepancies noticeable between 
Palladio’s designs as published in the second book of his 
Quattro Libri and the actual buildings “which he had built 
a long time ago and which no longer satisfied him.” 

57. Of course, this can only be said with certainty of en- 
gravings that can be checked against existing buildings, as 
the Storehouse in Compiégne (1783) and some Barriéres 
(1785ff.), or against independent drawings, as in the case 
of the Hotel Thelusson (1780, cf. Levallet-Haug, Ledoux, 
p- 59 n. 3). The engravings for the Hosten house (1787, 
Ledoux, Architecture, 11, pls. 179-180) can be checked against 
Ledoux’s own drawings which have been preserved in the 
Archives Nationales, N III Seine 1054. The three elevations 
and five plans that have been signed by Ledoux with the 


remark “conforme 4 l’exécution” agree in every detail with 
the engravings. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the Conservateur- 
en-Chef of the Archives Nationales for the assistance given to 
my research and particularly for drawing my attention to 
Ledoux’s plans for the Hosten house. 

58. Raval, Ledoux, p. 24; Hautecoeur, L’Architecture 
classique, V, pp. 60f.; Kaufmann, Die Stadt des Architekten 
Ledoux, p. 132. It is obviously still Kaufmann’s view in 
“Three revolutionary Architects,” pp. 510ff. 

58a. Recently, after this paper had been concluded, Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock has explicitly stated that the Ideal city of 
Chaux “never came even to partial execution.” (Architecture 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, London, 1958, p. 
xxiv.) 
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years.” The buildings required were enumerated. It is probable that before the agreement was 
reached Ledoux as inspecteur général des Salines had already submitted a plan—the first project. 
It must have been produced at an earlier stage because it does not provide for all the buildings 
mentioned in the later agreement.” Judging from the list of references given on the engraving 
of this first project he must, however, have followed a fairly realistic program.” The subsequent 
agreement with Monclar provided that the buildings of the Saline should be erected “according 
to the plans and estimates which shall be drawn up, on the spot, in consultation with the aforesaid 
Monclar or his agents. . . .” Most probably in consequence of this consultation between the in- 
terested and experienced parties, the first project was found to be unsatisfactory. Ledoux produced 
a new plan, which was accepted and executed.” This new plan accommodated everything Monclar 
had undertaken to provide, including quarters for the fermier général and his deputies, a Salle 
d Audience, a prison and a greffe—accommodations that were specifically mentioned in Article 
x1 of the agreement. Ledoux drew up a general plan and probably a view of this second 
project.” The first stone was laid on April 15, 1775; the whole plan was completed by about 
1779 when the saltworks started to operate. This will have concluded Ledoux’s task as architect 
of the Saline of Arc et Senans. 

While the buildings were still in progress, Ledoux began to have his designs for the Saline 
engraved." He reproduced the buildings accurately though he made later, before publication, 
some minor alterations. The substitution of spheric roofs for roofs 4 la mansarde has already been 
mentioned. This was probably done by a correction on the original plate in the same way as 
dormers of conventional form were changed on the plate of the Salle des Bosses into a garret 
with three “palladian” windows, a favorite motif with Ledoux in his later years.” 

Though the building activities at the Saline had come to an end, Ledoux’s thoughts were still 
occupied with this his greatest commission. In his mind he saw the assemblage of factory buildings 
and workers’ houses grow into a town; its citizens, he envisaged, would wish their architect to 
provide the manifold buildings which the intricate life of a full-sized town requires. As the years 
passed the Saline tended to become the focus -on which all his ideas about architecture turned, an 
ideal collection of buildings on which to graft the many designs which his fertile mind produced. 
In one instance we can almost see this process at work. The building for the evaporation of the 
saline waters was, according to Article x11 of the agreement, built outside the complex of the 
Saline. Ledoux prepared a view and a plan of this building. Close to it stood the carpenter’s house, 
a small cottage of modest appearance, erected on a very simple plan and accommodating a few 
rooms within a rectangle (Figs. 30 and 31 ).°° This was the reality. What Ledoux considered, prob- 
ably many years later, to be the ideal house for the carpenter and what became of the unpretentious 
cottage was given by him on a third plate: the plan is almost unchanged but the elevation 
completely altered (Fig. 32). There is nothing to indicate that one is the picture of a real, the 


59. Archives Nationales G! 93. Cf. Levallet-Haug, Ledoux, 
pp. 64ff. who cited, and partly published, this agreement for 
the first time. 

60. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pls. 12, 13. (Raval, fig. 165.) 
This could have been the general plan which Louis XV is sup- 
posed to have approved, in 1774 according to Ledoux, Archi- 


tecture, 1, p. 41, in 1773 according to Prospectus, p. 6. 
61. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, p. 65: “Un prospectus dicté 
par des agents subalternes . . . avoit circonscrit le travail.” 


62. Ibid., pl. 16. 

63. See below page 206. 

64. Two plates of the Director’s house (pls. 63-64) are 
marked: Sellier sculp. 1776. 

65. The first version of the Salle des Bosses is known from 
the three volumes factices. It shows the rear in the simple 
form in which it has been executed. The identical treatment 
of front and rear with central avantcorps and crowning 


pediments, which is a significant feature of the published 
plans and sections, is due to later revisions before publication. 
So is the idea to extend the parapet of the gateway with the 
effect that the roof is completely hidden from view (cf. Raval, 
Ledoux, figs. 167, 170, 172). The engravings of the Saline 
in the Volumes factices also agree with the executed form of 
sloping roofs with dormers over the wings and roofs @ la 
mansarde over the central avantcorps of the main buildings 
(see above note 46). 

66. The canal, the Graduation building, and the cottage 
were actually built. The canal and the cottage have sur- 
vived to this day. The latter (rue Graduation No. 10) 
corresponds almost exactly to Ledoux’s design (Fig. 31). 
The Graduation building existed until at least the end of 
last century (see Carte topographique de la France, Paris, 
1892). The whole layout is identical with the plan pl. 8 of 
Architecture, 1. 
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other of a fictitious building. The ideal house is transplanted into the surroundings of the real 
Saline and, no doubt, assumed in Ledoux’s mind a greater reality than the cottage which he had 
actually built. 

His preoccupation with the problems of the Ideal City of Chaux resulted in the so-called 
“second project,” giving a plan of the Saline increased to the Ville de Chaux. He not only added 
a second semicircle of houses to that of the Saline but surrounded the whole with a string of 
houses arranged in a very formalistic way in four symmetrical sections.“ The buildings included 
in this plan outweigh in extent the original buildings of the Saline by at least ten to one. In the 
table of reference Ledoux listed those buildings which, now that he was dreaming of his ideal 
town, interested him most: the Parish church, the Courthouse, the Hétel de Ville, Barracks, a 
Public Bath, and private houses. This list alone makes it certain that the plan cannot possibly 
have been produced immediately after the rejection of the first project in 1774. It is impossible 
to believe that, having worked according to an obviously realistic and specialized program, 
Ledoux suddenly, when asked to submit another plan, produced a project that bore no relation 
to the requirements set out in the agreement with the contractor but instead referred exclusively 
to buildings that he could not possibly have been commissioned to provide. The contractor, rely- 
ing on the chance of a good return, risked his money in building the Saline and, furthermore, 
undertook to return all buildings to the King after the expiration of his lease without receiving 
any recompense. Even Ledoux would have realized how monstrous it was to propose a plan 
that exceeded tenfold the capital available as an alternative to his first project, which kept more 
or less within the limits of the financial resources. There can hardly be any doubt: this plan was 
never submitted in connection with the building of the Saline of Arc et Senans. 

The whole plan has an unreal, dreamlike quality. The oval-shaped Ville de Chaux is super- 
imposed on an accurate map of the district like a wax seal on a parchment.* The town is not 
even firmly rooted in the ground: Ledoux placed it on an imaginary hill that makes its shadow 
fall on one side and surrounded it with imaginary ramparts. Apparently Ledoux made use of a 
map showing the existing Saline and the Baétiment de Graduation within the surrounding country, 
erased the center and inserted his plan for the Ville de Chaux with straight roads leading from 
an imaginary bridge through the town and the Forest of Chaux to Besancon.” 

It has always been maintained that another engraving giving a view of the Ville de Chaux 
was complementary to this plan.” Closer examination, however, shows that both have nothing 
but the general layout of the Saline and the oval shape in common, the latter even differing in 
that the major axis of the plan runs from north to south and that of the view from east to west. 
In everything else the two engravings differ greatly. In complete contrast to the formal arrange- 
ment of the so-called second project the monumental buildings shown on the view are distributed 
round the perimeter of the Saline in a picturesque way. On the other hand, the Saline itself, 
in the foreground, agrees accurately with the plan as adopted finally in 1774. Almost every minute 
detail is indicated—the timbersheds, the four wells in front of the main buildings and the basins 
at the back of the Merchant’s house, to name only a few. The view also includes the avenue of 


67. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 14. (Raval, fig. 163, Kauf- in Paris (Ge C 9779). The heading reads: “Plan de la Forét 


mann, “Three revolutionary Architects,” fig. 141.) 

68. Kaufmann, misled by the detailed accuracy of the 
map, takes this plan as proof for Ledoux’s realistic approach 
to the project of the Ideal City. “Es unterscheidet sich daher 
sein Entwurf von den meisten anderen Idealstidten dadurch, 
dass Chaux fiir einen realen Raum erdacht ist” (Die Stadt 
des Architekten Ledoux, p. 135). 

69. A map showing the actual Saline and the Evaporation 
building, drawn probably during the 70’s, has been pre- 
served in the Dépt. des Cartes et Plans of the Bibl. Nationale 


de Chaux, de Emplacement de la Saline, du Batiment de 
Graduation, du Canal et des Routes projettées dans cette 
Forét pour le Service de la Saline.” This map, of a scale 
too small to have served Ledoux as a basis for his engraving, 
adds, however, strength to the belief that other maps of a 
suitable scale existed. 

70. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pl. 15. (Raval, fig. 164, Kauf- 
mann, fig. 140, Hautecoeur, of.cit., v, fig. 27, Levallet-Haug, 
pl. xxvir.) 
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trees forming the sector of the semicircle. In the view this semicircle was rounded off to form 
a complete circle (or rather oval) with the effect that this avenue, cutting across a second 
huge square, was really out of place. However, smoke belching conveniently from the factory 
chimney hides much of the avenue from view. Wishing to impart an illusionary reality to his 
visionary town, Ledoux made use of an existing view of the actual Saline in the same way as 
he had imposed his plan of the Ville de Chaux on a map of the Saline and the surrounding 
country. By these means he made his readers believe that the plans for the Ideal City had been 
conceived and submitted at the time of the original commission for the Saline and that the great 
number of designs for various buildings with which he interspersed the pages reproducing the 
real buildings of the Saline were not due to the idle dreams of a frustrated architect but had 
at one time been given the chance of serious consideration. 

Yet—it may be objected—occasionally Ledoux mentions dates which seem to confirm that 
the designs for the Ideal City were contemporaneous with those for the Saline. He refers to the 
year 1773 when describing the Cemetery of Chaux, this well-known design of a building in the 
form of a sphere."* Sedlmayr, in agreement with one of the early publications of Kaufmann, 
accepts this “amazingly early” date and concludes that the years 1768 to 1773 were decisive in 
transforming Ledoux “into the leader of one of the greatest architectural revolutions.” It is, 
however, perfectly clear from the context that Ledoux’s statement that “this project” was adopted 
in 1773 refers to the plans for the Saline and not to those of the Cemetery. Kaufmann himself 
warns against accepting uncritically dates supplied by Ledoux, but nevertheless readily adopts 
them when they tend to support the view of Ledoux’s leading position.”* According to Ledoux 
a certain design belonged to a serial of 150 country houses “approved in 1773” only some of 
which he had been able to accommodate in the first volume. As we have seen it is most improb- 
able that, when plans for the Saline were considered in 1773, a project containing 150 private 
houses was approved. Since the available evidence contradicts Ledoux’s statement, it is certainly 
better to exercise “great scepticism” regarding this date. On the engraving of another building 
the year 1778 is mentioned which causes Kaufmann to single it out, together with the above- 
mentioned country house, as “landmarks in architectural history.” The engraving shows a design 
for a hunting lodge for the Prince de Baufremont. The year 1778 is set against Ledoux’s, not the 
engraver’s name and, therefore, attests only to the date of Ledoux’s commission for a design 
of a hunting lodge for this prince. In the foregoing pages examples have been cited of Ledoux’s 
practice of rectifying designs before publication, sufficient in numbers to commend great caution 
before accepting an illustration in the Architecture as an accurate reproduction of the original 
design. 

Though the evidence supports, clearly I think, the view that the designs for the Ideal City 
are independent of and later than those for the Saline, there is little help available for arriving 
at a more accurate date. The text, written during the last decade of the century, does not provide 
any indication except to reveal through a casual remark that Ledoux even at that time thought 
it still possible that his City of Chaux would one day materialize; it is therefore reasonable to 
assume that at this date he was still producing designs for this project.” The names of the 
engravers employed by Ledoux and their dates, only partially known, are not very suggestive 


71. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, p. 196 and pl. 99. 

72. H. Sedlmayr, “Die Kugel als Gebaude, oder: Das 
Bodenlose,” Das Werk des Kiinstlers, 1, 1939, p. 284, and 
Kaufmann, Die Stadt des Architekten Ledoux, p. 132. 

73. Ibid., p. 133. 

74. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, p. 234 and pl. 123. Kauf- 
mann, “Three revolutionary Architects,” pp. 524 and 528, 
accepts Ledoux’s statement that the 150 houses were projected 
in 1773. He does not find it puzzling but “noteworthy that 


Ledoux conceived this little house at about the time he built 
the Baroque Palais Montmorency” (ibid., p. 529). 

75. E. Kaufmann in ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, p. 290. 

76. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, p. 169: “Ici on présente la 
vue perspective des bains 4 construire” (my italics). Pl. 183 
of Architecture, 11, is dated 1793, pl. 288 An 111. But, of 
course, it must be admitted that years mentioned on the en- 
gravings are no conclusive evidence for the dating of the 
designs which these engravings reproduce. 
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either except for one fact that may be significant. The overwhelming majority of buildings for 
which Ledoux had actually been commissioned were engraved by F. N. Sellier.’’ Of illustrations 
connected with the scheme of the Ideal City only those of the Market, the Public Bath, and the 
section of the Church were executed by this artist. The bulk of the designs for the Ideal City 
as well as those for his last work, the Barriéres, and the Houses for Mr. Hosten were engraved 
by others of whom the largest share was given to an artist named van Maelle, who was also 
responsible for the views of Bénouville and the Hétel d’Uzés. These views are, as has been 
shown, almost certainly later than the other elevations of these two buildings engraved by Sellier. 
Maelle’s style, which is markedly distinct from that of Sellier, can be studied in many engrav- 
ings of designs for the Ideal City: the Hospital, the Pacifére, the Panaretheon, the Bourse, the 
Maison de Négociants, and many others." We can only guess at the reason for changing the 
engravers employed. Sellier, who was still working for Ledoux in 1789, is known to have lived 
well into the next century.” It is possible that a well-known engraver like Sellier may have 
become too expensive for Ledoux. When Ledoux, during the 80’s, collected engravings of his 
designs, he was still a practicing architect and engaged on the great commission of the Barriéres; 
but later, in the 90’s, when he embarked on the ambitious plan of the extended Architecture, he 
had no other means and had to fall back on his own fortune. Since he intended to publish at least 
three additional volumes, similar in size to the first one, a great number of designs had to be en- 
graved and it became imperative to husband his means. Of the 360 plates necessary to fill these three 
volumes Ledoux left at the time of his death 230 designs either already engraved or prepared 
for engraving. We do not know if he would even have made use of all these designs if, for 
instance, he would have published the full set of plates relating to Bénouville or perhaps only 
the engraved view by van Maelle. It must not be overlooked that the second volume was 
never intended to be published in the form adopted by Ramée who just collected in one volume 
what he found in Ledoux’s legacy. From remarks made by Ledoux in the Prospectus and in the 
text to the Architecture it is clear that the arrangement of the next volumes would have followed 
that of the first: he would have shown reproductions of a few executed buildings or commissioned 
designs, like those of the Saline and the Theater of Besancon in the first volume, and would 
have interspersed these by a great number of architectural “ideas.”*” Among the designs which 
he left behind and which Ramée later published only two reproduce new “ideas,” the Monument 
de Popularité and the Maison de Plaisir; the rest illustrates executed or seriously planned build- 
ings. This seems to indicate that Ledoux was in advance with the engravings of his “real” build- 
ings, but made drawings of his “ideal” designs only as and when they were needed, in other 


77. Originally Ledoux commissioned Delagardette as well ordered by the Minister already in 1778. I feel inclined to 


as Sellier. The Volumes Carlhian and Sarti contain several 
engravings by this artist (7 for the Saline, one each for the 
Hotels St. Germain, St. Lambert, Guimard, for the Library 
in Cassel and the Pavillon Louveciennes). Most of these 
were subsequently published with no or only slight alterations 
under Sellier’s name, Delagardette having died in 1782. 
Only the Hotel Guimard was published under Delagardette’s 
name (see above p. 202). 

78. Ledoux, Architecture, 1, pls. 11, 40, 92, 50, 26. 
Maelle had worked for Ledoux as early as 1777 when he 
engraved plans for the Theater in Besancon which, however, 
were not published. Prints of the plates, one of them dated, 
survive in the Volumes Carlhian and Sarti. 

79. E. Bénézit, Dictionnaire des Peintres, Sculpteurs, Des- 
sinateurs et Graveurs, s.l., VII, 1954. 

The Caisse d’Escomptes (Architecture, 11, pl. 101) may 
have been engraved by Sellier as late as 1789, the year when 
architects were invited to compete. However, according to 
the lettering on two prints of the Caisse in the Ornements 
@’ Architecture and the Volume Sarti the designs had been 


believe that Ledoux was right in this instance and that he 
did not take part in the competition of 1789 when the storm 
about the cléture had broken loose culminating in Ledoux’s 
dismissal by Necker in May 1789 (Levallet-Haug, Ledoux, 
pp. 120f.). Of course, this does not exclude the possibility 
that Ledoux rectified the designs of 1778 when preparing 
them for publication. 

80. We know from notes in Architecture, 1, that the second 
volume should have contained the Hétel de Montmorency 
(p. 175), the third volume the Pavillon de Louveciennes 
(p. 120) and the Hétel Thelusson (p. 134), and the fourth 
volume the Palais de Justice in Aix (p. 119). From the 
Prospectus, p. 18, we hear of the many types of other build- 
ings which these volumes were to reproduce; while some of 
these types are already represented in Architecture 1 and 1 
there are many others which Ledoux apparently had not 
yet designed, as for instance the Palais des Ministres du Ciel, 
Asyle des Talents, Asyle de Terpsichore, Voites immenses 
pour conserver glace, and others. 
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words that the approximately fifty designs for the Ideal City published in the first volume of 
the Architecture and its text were conceived by him more or less simultaneously.” 

Other considerations lead one to the same conclusion. The difference in style between the 
group of engravings executed mainly by Sellier and those by van Maelle and a few other artists 
is so striking that it is hard to believe that the underlying designs could be contemporaneous. 
Though economical reasons for this change have just been stressed, they can nevertheless have 
been of only secondary importance. Ledoux may have reduced his expenses by substantially 
simplifying the manner of his designs through the elimination of all elaborate details. But this 
change in the method no doubt reflects a change in Ledoux’s artistic conception whereby he now 
tried to reduce architecture to a composition of simple units. These engravings reveal a new, 
decidedly formalistic attitude. Their attraction centers less in the complex interrelation of the 
various parts of a building than in its—often purely fantastic—forms. Frequently Ledoux ignores 
plans and sections, those indispensable means for visualizing an architectural organism, and is 
satisfied with a schematic elevation or view. The greater part of the designs for the Ideal City 
represent this new style. 


It was unavoidable in the foregoing pages to go into much detail in order to reveal discrepancies 
between the existing building and its reproduction in the Architecture. This may often have 
seemed pedantic. However, these painstaking comparisons were not undertaken in order to expose 
Ledoux’s seeming lack of accuracy or to blame him for a rather dishonest attitude. Of course, 
no such implications were ever intended and his right to change his own designs whenever he 
thought it desirable never questioned. Only the documentary accuracy of photography to which 
we have become accustomed during the last hundred years could create an attitude which expects 
as a matter of course the identity of original and reproduction.” The reason for this detailed 
examination was simply to produce evidence that Ledoux, when dissatisfied with the design of 
a building going back 10 or even 20 years, did not hesitate to make changes that were sometimes 
drastic, at other times more superficial. This re-editing was undoubtedly not limited to those cases 
where we are in the accidental position of checking the appearance of the actual building but must 
have been similarly applied to all designs which he had produced in the first ten years of his 
professional activity. It follows that the engravings relating to this period are not necessarily 
faithful reproductions of the original building. If this view is accepted as correct, the engravings 
should in the first place be used as documentation for the artistic phase reached by Ledoux at 
the time he was preparing his collection.** Generally this means some time during the 80’s but 


81. H. Rosenau, Burlington Magazine, LXXXvill, 1946, opposed to other works of his of the same period (Pavillon 
p. 164, also believes that at least a number of designs are de Louveciennes) and which, on the other hand, he still 
“the outcome of the revolutionary situation between 1785- followed unchanged fifteen years later (Houses for Mr. 


1790”—thereby agreeing with Raval, Ledoux, p. 64—and 
points out (Architectural Review, CVI, 1949, p. 115) that 
“there is little evidence to support [Ledoux’s] claim” that 
the drawings were made between 1769 and 1789 as stated 
on the titlepage. 

This titlepage seems to contradict the suggested late dating. 
Though engraved in 1789, it already enumerates some build- 
ings as the Hotelleries, Cimetiéres, and Maisons de Négociants 
which, I believe, belong to the next decade. However, the 
example of the Carpenter’s House, cited above (Figs. 30-32), 
makes it evident that Ledoux was quite capable of producing 
very different designs under an identical heading. 

82. Kaufmann, “Three revolutionary Architects,” p. 498 
n. 174, assumes that pls. 273-277 of Architecture, 11, are an 
accurate reproduction of the Country House for the Princess 
de Conti and believes therefore that the drawings date from 
a time prior to 1775, the year when the Princess died. He 
thus wants us to believe that Ledoux had already then de- 
veloped a style which, on the one hand, is diametrically 


Hosten). It is this misplaced faith in the accuracy of the 
engravings which caused Kaufmann to scorn the application 
of chronology to Ledoux’s work. See also above notes 74 
and 47 and Raval, Ledoux, p. 49: “ .. . la facade 
postérieure [de l’H6étel d’Uzés] comportait un avant-corps a 
collonnes corinthiennes qui fut remplacé, lors de l’exécution 
par une ordonnance plate 4 pilastres ioniques” and p. 61: 
“Ledoux apporta dans l’exécution du projet [Arc et Senans] 
—fait chez lui coutumier—quelques modifications. Il remplaca 
. » . les coupoles sphériques par des combles 4 la Mansart. . . .” 
Similarly Levallet-Haug, Ledoux, p. 72, and Hautecoeur, 
L’ Architecture classique, V, p. 61. 

83. According to J. C., Notice rapide, p. 15, Ledoux was 
afraid that his work would be neglected and for that reason, 
shortly before his death, handed it over to his pupil P. Vignon 
“et lui désigna les architectes le plus intiment liés avec lui pour 
mettre en ordre ce grand ouvrage et le rendre digne d’étre 
présenté au pubiic. En acceptant cette marque de confiance 
ces architectes n’ont consulté que l’interét de l’auteur.” It is 
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a few designs, notably those of the view of Bénouville and the Hétel d’Uzés, should be dated 
even a decade later. Given these dates the designs take their natural place within the artist’s 
oeuvre and make it unnecessary to attribute to him an almost schizophrenic disposition or a chaotic 
mental state in which the old and the new were so violently opposed and at the same time in 
such close proximity that it defies an exposition of a well-ordered development.” 

Similarly, the link between the real buildings of the Saline and the Ideal City of Chaux was 
only imaginary. This means that the date for another great number of designs has to be advanced 
by many years. For a few the most likely date would be again the 80’s—for instance the Church, 
the Market, the Bath and, because stylistically closely related to these buildings, the View of 
the so-called second project of Arc et Senans—but the great majority, in fact almost half of the 
designs published by Ledoux himself, will hardly be earlier than the last decade of the eighteenth 
century and may even be as late as the first years of the new century.” 

If through a revaluation of his work, which seems now to be a desirable task to undertake, 
Ledoux may lose much of his claim to originality, he may gain by revealing himself as an artist 
who, while spurred by a powerful imagination and often obsessed by unconventional ideas, never- 
theless ceases to pose perplexing enigmas. 
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therefore at least conceivable that engravings were commis- 
sioned even after Ledoux’s death and that some alterations 
to the designs could have been made, not by Ledoux, but by 
the circle of architects whom he had entrusted with the pub- 
lication of the succeeding volumes. Though this is only a 
remote possibility, it should at least be mentioned here that 
if the artist Sixdeniers, who engraved the plates 227-231, 234, 
and 296 of Architecture, 11, is identical with Alec Vincent 
Sixdeniers, who lived from 1793 to 1846 (E. Bénézit, of.cit.), 
we know of one artist whose engravings Ledoux himself could 
not have supervised. 


84. In one instance we have at least a terminus ante quem: 
the first design of the Hétel Guimard which agreed with the 
facade as executed must have undergone the streamlining 
process before March 1782 when Delagardette died (Figs. 23 
and 24); cf. Thieme-Becker. 

85. E. Kaufmann, Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, p. 11, 
and “Three revolutionary Architects,” p. 479. 

86. It seems significant that the Volumes Carlhian and 
Sarti, both made up according to the designs they contain 
at some time during the 80’s, do not include a single design 
for the Ideal City. 
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NOTES 


INTERLACE DECORATION AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE NORTH ON 
MOZARABIC ILLUMINATION 


JACQUES GUILMAIN 


The unusual character of Mozarabic manuscripts 
has long been of interest to archaeologists, art histo- 
rians, and paleographers. The Mozarabic codices made 
between the late eighth and the first half of the ninth 
centuries are sparsely decorated with simple designs 
such as two-ribbon plaits and heart-shaped leaflets.’ 
The ornamentation of a Bible made in the monastery 
of La Cava dei Tirreni in the latter half of the ninth 
century has been interpreted as an isolated example 
of Spanish workmanship reflecting a strong Caroling- 
ian influence.” Studies of their scripts make it possible 
to distinguish three classes of Mozarabic manuscripts 
dating from the end of the ninth century onward; 
these are the groups of Andalusian and Toledan 
works, and the group of codices made in the territories 
no longer under Moorish rule, Leén-Castile.* We 
will concern ourselves here only with soime manu- 
scripts from this last region.‘ 


1. J. Dominguez Bordona, Exposicién de cédices miniados 
espanoles; catdlogo, Madrid, 1929, p. 10, and fig. 5. 
Dominguez Bordona reproduces a page from one such manu- 
script in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Albi (No. 29). See 
also idem, Spanish Illumination, Florence, 1929, 1, Pp. 93 
Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes; arte espanol de 
los siglos IX &@ XI, Madrid, 1919, 1, pp. 356-357- 

2. Dominguez Bordona, Exposicién . .., pp. 10-11, and 
fig. 6; idem, Spanish Illumination, 1, pp. 9-10. 

3. Dominguez Bordona, Exposicion ..., pp. 11-12; idem, 
Spanish Illumination, 1, p. 10; Goémez-Moreno, of.cit., pp. 
355-364. 

4. The special group of Catalonian manuscripts have a 
script of local character (Dominguez Bordona, Spanish Il- 
lumination, 1, p. 10). For a general discussion of Catalonian 
manuscripts, see Dominguez Bordona’s Exposicion, pp. 43-50; 
and for the Mozarabic manuscripts the Marqués de Lozoya’s 
Historia del arte hispanico, Barcelona, 1, 1931, pp. 311-3273 
André Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk, Early Medieval Paint- 
ing, trans. Stuart Gilbert, Geneva, 1957, pp. 161-175. (Here- 
after this last work will be referred to as Nordenfalk, Early 
Medieval Painting.) 

5. A. Kingsley Porter, in his Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 
Florence, 1928, 1, p. 51, for example, takes this view. 

6. See Meyer Schapiro’s “From Mozarabic to Romanesque 
in Silos”? ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939, Pp. 313-374, for a dis- 
cussion of this phenomenon in reference to the Monastery of 
Silos. 

Actually, the Peninsula, despite the fact that it is cut off 
from the rest of Europe by the Pyrenees, was by no means a 
completely closed land either during the Visigothic or the 
Mozarabic periods, especially as far as its libraries were 
concerned. During these times, the literary interests of the 
educated inhabitants of Spain were so vigorous that efforts 
were repeatedly made to import manuscripts from countries 
outside of the Peninsula, including France and Italy. On 
this problem, consult Jules Tailhan, “Appendices sur les 
bibliothéques espagnoles du haut moyen Age,” Nouveaux 
mélanges d’archéologie, d’histoire et de littérature sur le 
moyen age, ed. Charles Cahier, Paris, 1874-1877, IV, pp. 


Little Carolingian influence is evident at first sight 
in the illuminations made in Leén-Castile during the 
period extending from the early tenth to the late 
eleventh centuries. Although they are entirely unique 
in style, these paintings seem to retain a Merovingian, 
or Visigothic character.® In the eleventh century the 
transition from Mozarabic to Romanesque is peculiarly 
abrupt.® 

In contrast to some of the Mozarabic works, the 
few manuscripts of the Visigothic period which have 
come down to us never have highly ornamented pages, 
although they are sometimes embellished with inter- 
esting but simply decorated initials.’ The possibility 
exists, though it seems a weak one, that the manu- 
scripts of the Visigothic period were deliberately never 
illuminated.* Be that as it may, a number of authors 
have expressed the belief that the earlier of the 
Mozarabic illuminations are simply modified copies of 
works of the Visigothic period. Thus, the Leén-Castile 
style would largely represent the development and 
elaboration of an art dating from Visigothic times.° 
Moreover, the role of the Orient in the development 
of Mozarabic illuminations, including those made in 
the region of Leén-Castile, has been greatly stressed.*® 


231-232, 238-239, 240-241, 319-320; Genevieve L. Micheli, 
L’Enluminure du haut moyen age et les influences irlandaises, 
Brussels, 1939, p. 171 M. 5. 

7. An initial from one of these manuscripts, the Fuero 
Juzgo in the Vatican, is reproduced by Dominguez Bordona, 
Exposicion, fig. 1. The richly illuminated Ashburnham Penta- 
teuch (Paris, Bibl. Nat., nouv. acq. Lat. 2334) is believed 
by some authors to have been made in seventh century Spain. 
However, it cannot be so placed with any degree of certainty. 
This problem is treated by Elias Avery Lowe, Codices Latini 
Antiquiores; a Paleographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
Prior to the Ninth Century, Oxford, v (1950), no. 69a. 
For an earlier discussion which is more complete, though its 
conclusions cannot be accepted as final, see Edward Kennard 
Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, Cambridge, 
1929, I, pp. 82-84. Lists of Spanish works of the Visigothic 
period appear in: Dominguez Bordona, Spanish Illumination, 
I, pp. 3-43 idem, Exposicion ..., pp. 2-3; Agustin Millares 
Carlo, Nuevos estudios de paleografia espanola, Mexico, 1941, 
pp. 25-34; Charles Upson Clark, “Collectanea Hispanica,” 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Paris, xx1v, September, 1920, pp. 27ff. Clark lists almost all ex- 
tant Visigothic manuscripts. One has to be careful to differenti- 
ate between “Visigothic manuscripts” which include all works, 
including the Mozarabic ones, written in a particular script, 
and “manuscripts of the Visigothic period,” which refers to 
those works made in Spain prior to the Moorish invasion. 

8. Gémez-Moreno, 0of.cit., 1, p. 323, attributes the absence 
of illumination in these manuscripts to the influence of the 
36th canon of the Synod of Elvira, which forbade the use of 
images for worship in churches. 

g. This hypothesis was first formulated by Tailhan, loc.cit., 
Pp. 331-332, and has been taken up by many authors after 

im. 

10. For example, Wilhelm Neuss in his book Die kata- 
lanische Bibelillustration um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends 
und die altspanische Buchmalerei, Bonn, 1922, p. 59, stresses 
strongly the formative influence of Moslem art in the develop- 
ment of the Mozarabic style of the occupied zone; Neuss 
stresses also the Oriental features of the manuscripts of the 
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Professor Neuss regards the interlace ornament in 
Spanish manuscripts simply as a survival of the Visi- 
gothic period, perhaps modified by Persian-Islamic 
forms.** However, a number of other scholars have 
pointed to the formative influence of the North in 
regard to this type of decoration.** Nevertheless, no 
really systematic study of the interlace ornament in 
the key Mozarabic manuscripts of Ledén-Castile has 
been made, nor has an estimate of the true extent of 
the influence of the Carolingian North been attempted. 

In the following essay, analyses will be made of 
some of the interlace ornaments in two key manu- 
scripts of the Leén-Castile area, the Codices Vigilanus 
and Aemilianensis, although we will refer to works 
from this region in general. The illuminations which 
the two books contain are usually classified as products 
of the school initiated by Magius in Leon and Florencio 
in Castile.** It should also be said that Cook and 
Schapiro, on iconographic grounds, have noted Caro- 
lingian influences in these two manuscripts.** 

The Codex Vigilanus or Albeldensis was completed 
in the year 976 in the monastery of Albelda from 
which it derives one of its names, taking the other 
from its first calligrapher, Vigila. The style of its il- 
luminations is characterized as atypically classical,** 


Beatus series, particularly the Beatus of Gerona, in “Probleme 
der christlichen Kunst im maurischen Spanien des to. 
Jahrhunderts,” Friihmittelalterliche Kunst I: neue Beitrage 
zur Kunstgeschichte des ersten Jahrtausends, Baden-Baden, 
1954, pp. 258ff. See also André Grabar, “Elements sassanides 
et islamiques dans les enluminures des manuscrits espagnols 
du haut moyen age,” Arte del primo millennio; Atti dell [1° 
convegno per lo studio dell’arte dell’alto medio evo tenuto 
presso Puniversita di Pavia nel settembre 1950, Viglongo, 
1950, pp. 312-325. In this article Grabar stresses on icono- 
graphic grounds, and through a study of some ornaments, the 
importance of Sassanian and Islamic elements in Mozarabic 
illumination, particularly the Andalusian, but also in some 
of the Leén-Castile works. 

11. Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillustration . .. , pp. 
' 134-135 (here, Professor Neuss follows Tailhan). In the 
same work (p. 54) Neuss states the belief that in Carolingian 
art the acanthus motif tends to replace interlace as a decorative 
form, and equates Carolingian influence with the appear- 
ance of the acanthus motif. 

12. Gomez-Moreno observes an apparently late Carolingian 
influence, and elsewhere an Anglo-Saxon influence, in the 
interlace decoration of the St. Gregory Moralia, Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Sign. Vit. 13-2, copied by Florencio in 
the Monastery of Beralangas (Burgos) in 945 (0.cit., 1, pp. 
361-362; idem, Ars Hispaniae; historia universal del arte 
hispanico, Madrid, 1951, 111, p. 406). José Pijoan, using 
as examples the interlace initials of the St. Gregory Moralia, 
and the antiphonary in the Cathedral of Ledén, notes strong 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Carolingian influences (Summa 
artis; historia general del arte, Madrid, 1942, Vill, pp. 539ff.). 
On the antiphonary [Cathedral of Leén, Ms No. 8] see 
Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Catdlogo monumental de Espaha, 
provincia de Leén, Madrid, 1925, 1, pp. 155-1583 this is an 
eleventh century manuscript. Nordenfalk observes in Early 
Medieval Painting, p. 165, that around the period 930-940 
large interlace initials “obviously inspired by the school of 
Tours or Franco-Saxon models” appear in Mozarabic manu- 
scripts. As will appear below, our observations essentially 
confirm those of Nordenfalk. However, our conclusions on 
interlace ornament were already presented at the April 1956 
Symposium on the History of Art sponsored by the Institute 
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and somewhat strange, though of the highest quality, 
by Dominguez Bordona; but this observation refers 
to the figures, not to the ornaments. Dominguez 
Bordona’s study of the images leads him to express 
the view that they are probably due to “a foreign 
monk deeply imbued with Spanish feeling and tech- 
nique.”** The Codex Aemilianensis, though described 
by the same author as a page-by-page copy of the 
Codex Vigilanus, actually differs from it considerably 
in its decorations. It was begun in 976, the year of 
completion of the Codex Vigilanus, and is named after 
the scriptorium of San Millan de la Cogolla where 
it was made. This manuscript was completed around 
the year 992; its first scribe was Velasco. Both works, 
now in the Library of the Escorial, contain among 
other records those of the proceedings of the Spanish 
Councils."* They are richly decorated with images, 
sometimes occupying entire pages, which contain many 
human figures, animal and vegetal motifs. They are 
enriched also with elaborate initials and crosses in 
which interlace ornament plays an important role. 


II 


Our diagrammatic reconstruction of a part of the 
giant C initial on fol. 20° of the Codex Vigilanus (text 


of Fine Arts of New York University and the Frick Collection 
in New York. Menéndez-Pidal remarks that the Hiberno-Saxon 
type of interlace ornament is found in the Beatus manuscripts 
starting with the one made at Tavara which is now in the 
Archivo Historico Nacional (G. Menéndez-Pidal, ‘-Mozarabes 
y Asturianos en la cultura de la alta edad media, en relacién 
especial con la historia de los conocimientos geograficos,” 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, CXXXIV, 1954, 
p. 288). 

13. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias . . . , 1, pp. 361-362. 

14. Walter W. S. Cook, “The Earliest Painted Panels of 
Catalonia (11),” ART BULLETIN, VI, 1923, p. 52; Meyer 
Schapiro, “Two Romanesque Drawings in Auxerre and Some 
Iconographic Problems,” Studies in Art and Literature for 
Belle da Costa Greene, ed. Dorothy Miner, Princeton, 1954, 
PP- 331-334, 338, 344 (notes 13, 36, and 70). 

15. Dominguez Bordona, Spanish Illumination, 1, p. 19. 
Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillustration ..., p. 137, is also 
of the opinion that the images in both the Codex Vigilanus 
and the Codex Aemilianensis retain a strong classical stamp. 

16. Spanish Illumination, 1, p. 19. 

17. Walter W. S. Cook, “Description, Bibliography and 
Miniatures of the Codex Vigilanus, Ms d. I. 2. of the Escorial”; 
idem, “Description, Bibliography and Miniatures of the 
Codex Aemilianensis, ms d. I. 1. of the Escorial” (both un- 
published works, in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York); Dominguez Bordona, Spanish Illumination, 1, pp. 
18-19; Guillermo Antolin, Catalogo de los cédices latinos 
de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, Madrid, 1 (1910), pp. 
320-404, IV (1916), pp. 533-5373 Nordenfalk, Early Medi- 
eval Painting, p. 163. Although most authors assume that 
the Codex Aemilianensis is a copy of the Codex Vigilanus, 
it has also been suggested that they derive from one or more 
common prototypes; on this point of view, consult Tailhan, 
loc.cit.. p. 312, and Pijoan, of.cit., p. 506. See also Fray 
Justo Pérez De Urbel, and Ricardo Del Arco Y Garay, 
Espana Cristiana; comienzos de la Reconquista, Madrid, 1956, 
pp. 4-5; this is volume vi of the Historia de Espana, edited 
by Ramén Menéndez Pidal. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with reproductions of illuminations from the codices 
Vigilanus and Aemilianensis, including a number in color. 
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1. Diagram of Interlace Terminal of C Initial. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Vigilanus, fol. 20°. 
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2. Grill (after 


Allen). 3. Method of Making Breaks in Plaitwork (after Allen) 


fig. 1 and Fig. 1) should demonstrate clearly the 
origin of some of its interlace ornament. Structurally, 
the decoration is an interlace with breaks. The prin- 
ciple of breaks formation was described by Romilly 
Allen who took as his starting point a grill-like plait 
consisting of a regular network of equidistant parallel 
lines (text fig. 2). A break is formed by cutting any 
two ribbons (or cords) at their point of intersection 
and recombining them as shown in text fig. 3. 
By making a ribbon run over and under itself or over 
and under another one or more ribbons, it is possible 


18. John Romilly Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times, London, 1904, illustrations on pp. 259-276. 

19. [bid., pp. 257-278. 

20. The origin of this “Celtic” form of interlace remains 
somewhat enigmatic. Its place of origin has been located in 
a number of different regions. The most recent writers have 
favored a Coptic origin for the interlace with breaks. On 
this, consult Nils Aberg, The Occident and the Orient in the 
Art of the Seventh Century, 1, The British Isles, Stockholm, 
1943, PP- 31-353 MU, Lombard Italy, Stockholm, 1945, pp. 
72-75, 113-114. See also Wilhelm Holmgvist, Kunstprobleme 
der Merowingerzeit, Stockholm, 1939, pp. 15ff. However, this 


to create knots.** Breaks, and the knots derived 
through their use, can be introduced into a plait at 
regular or irregular intervals resulting in decorative 
designs with an entirely new character in comparison 
to the original plait (text fig. 4).’° It is this type of 
interlace, developed with great skill into a fantastically 
intricate style, which predominates in the sculptures 
and the magnificent manuscripts of the seventh and 
later centuries in the British Isles.*° It is the most 
important interlace type in Franco-Insular art as well 
(cf. text figs. 1 and 7).** Note also that in the detail 


type of decoration never became the one favored by Coptic 
artists, nor was it ever developed in Coptic Egypt into a 
highly evolved form as it was in insular circles. That the 
interlace with breaks which appears in the Codex Vigilanus 
is much closer to the insular than to the Coptic type, can be 
easily demonstrated; lack of space prevents us from making 
the necessary comparisons here. 

21. On the influence of insular art on Carolingian illumina- 
tion, consult Micheli, L’Enluminure ... , passim. On the 


manuscript from which we reproduce a detail in text fig. 7, 
consult Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, 1, pp. 
66-68, 169-170; 11, plate CLV, 1; Micheli, of.cét., pp. 195, 


4. Eight-cord Plait with Cruciform Breaks (after Allen). 


6 


5. Diagrammatic Detail of Initial. London, Brit. 


Mus. Cotton Nero D.1v, Book of Lindisfarne, fol. 29". 6. Diagrammatic Detail of Initial. London, Brit. Mus. 
Cotton Nero D.1v, Book of Lindisfarne, fol. 139° 
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illustrated in text fig. 1, ribbons have been extended 
from the main grill at one end to fashion a forked 
terminal, The form of the initials, and also many 
other decorative elements, in insular manuscripts, were 
evidently determined to a large extent by the char- 
acteristic swirl of the scroll, the spiral, and the trumpet 
pattern.”” There can be little doubt that the forked 
terminals of the Vigilanus initial derive from an in- 
sular type through the intermediary of a Franco- 
Insular model (text figs. 5, 6, and 7). Also, as shown 
in text fig. 1, ribbons are extended from the main 
grill towards the left to fashion an oblong frame which 
is, in turn, filled with an interlace design; the rib- 
bons enter another grill at the corner of the letter 
(Fig. 1). This type of interrupted interlace is also 
a common feature in insular illumination and _ its 
derivatives (text fig. 7).?* It is interesting to note that 
the interlace decoration of the C on fol. 20” of the 
Codex Vigilanus (Fig. 1) seems rather restrained. 
The diagonal grill systems are not disrupted by breaks 
at many points, and their original character is largely 
retained. The extended ribbons of the terminals are 
not strongly curved and hence do not acquire a dis- 
tinctly scroll-like appearance. This may explain why 
the Northern character of the decoration is not im- 
mediately obvious. 

The two-ribbon plait is one of the most common 


143. The manuscript contains initials resembling those made 
early in Tours, as well as some with later Franco-Saxon 
designs. 

22. These are not Mediterranean motifs, but Celtic ones 
which date back to the La Téne period (Aberg, of.cit., 1, pp. 
22-27; Allen, of.cit., pp. 285-288; Karl Lamprecht, Initial 
Ornamentik des VIII. bis XIII. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1882, 
p. 15). 

23. Francoise Henry, La Sculpture irlandaise pendant les 
douze premiers siécles de Pére chrétienne, Paris, 1932, 1, Pp. 
100, observes this type of interlace in the Books of Durrow 
and Lindisfarne, the crosses of Kilkieran and Ahenny, and 
the ciborium at Valpolicella. 

24. This late classical type of interlace ornament derives 
from the two-ribbon plait. It consists basically of alternating 
large and small loops, the larger loops sometimes being 
transformed into squares or other geometric forms. An elab- 
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7. Diagrammatic Detail of Initial. Rome, Vat. Lat. 43, fol. 30”. 


Framed Plait, derived from Four Ribbons. 
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interlace types encountered in the Codex Vigilanus, 
where it is often used as the starting point for the 
construction of more involved patterns. For example, 
the illuminator of the manuscript apparently liked to 
construct series of plaits running side by side, begin- 
ning with four ribbons (text fig. 8: A, B). By break- 
ing and switching ribbons, unplaited sections were made 
to become part of the decorative scheme (text fig. 8: C). 
By the further introduction and skillful manipulation 
of more complex systems of breaks, loops, and knots, 
a great variety of forms was created. However, 
whereas in some cases this four-ribbon scheme was 
used to design interlace types composed of continuous 
ribbons (text fig. 9: A, C, D), showing often the 
characteristic backward-curving loop of the insular 
interlace (text fig. 9: A, C), Constantinian interlace 
not influenced by the breaks principle also appears (text 
fig. 9: B), and its characteristic alternation of large 
and small loops is retained in a number of the more 
complicated forms (text fig. 9: D, E).™* Series of 
two-ribbon plaits were constructed also from six and 
more ribbons, and, in some instances, it seems as if 
breaks had been used to transform a grill into a series 
of parallel partial two-ribbon plaits (Fig. 2); con- 
structions similar to these are found in Franco-Insular 
works.” 

Indeed, the appearance of Constantinian interlace 


oration of this simple structure is derived by constructing 
plaits side by side and connecting them laterally again by 
small loops, thus creating a unified field of interlace which 
can fill larger areas, and which consists of interlocked closed 
forms. Constantinian interlace flourished most abundantly in 
the art of Ravenna during the sixth century, but although 
most conspicuous in Italy, appeared also in Byzantium, Syria, 
and Egypt. For descriptions of this type of ornament, consult 
Aberg, of.cit., 1, pp. 30-33, 62-66; Einar Lexow, “Hoved- 
linierne i entrelac-ornamentikkens historie,” Bergens Museums 
Aarbok, 1921-1922, pp. 26ff., 44ff., plates 11-1v, plates 1-3. 
25. We will mention only a single example of a similar 
form in a Franco-Insular manuscript. It is found in the stem 
of an L initial on fol. 162° of the manuscript in London, 
Brit. Mus. Royal 1. A. xvitt. For a reproduction of the let- 
ter and bibliography on the manuscript, consult Micheli, 
op.cit., p. 100 n. 1, and fig. 148. The manuscript was prob- 
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8. Doubled Two-Ribbon Plaits, and Single 


9. Diagrammatic Scheme of Interlace Constructions of the 


Decorative Arcades of the Codex Vigilanus. A, B) fol. 63°; C) fol. 677; D) fol. 66"; E) fol. 687 
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4. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Vigilanus, fol. 70° 


3. Q Initial. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Aemilianensis, fol. 153° 
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NOTES 


types in Mozarabic manuscripts could not safely be 
interpreted as either due primarily to influences from 
the East, or from older, more classically-oriented 
Spanish decorations. Virtually the entire interlace 
vocabulary of the Codex Vigilanus appears in Carolin- 
gian illumination.”® Nevertheless, it does seem as if 
the two-ribbon plait and its Constantinian derivatives 
were retained in a more conspicuous way in the inter- 
lace of the Codex Vigilanus than in most Franco-In- 
sular interlace.** This Mediterranean character—if 
such a term can be used—is evident also in those inter- 
lace styles produced during the development of Italo- 
Byzantine art, or under its influence, as were, for 
example, the Armenian and the Moslem.” That 
strong influences from Italo-Byzantine areas flowed 
into Spain during the fifth, sixth, and late seventh 
centuries is well documented.?® However, interlace 
with breaks of the insular type appears in Italian 
illumination already in the late eighth and early ninth 
centuries. Of particular interest in this connection is 
a manuscript in the Vatican (Lat. 5465), which has 
been reproduced in parts. This work consists of two 
sections, the first probably made in Italy according to 
Nordenfalk (fols. 1-70); and the second part defi- 
nitely made in Italy, according to Lowe.*® In both 
sections of this manuscript, there appears interlace of 
the insular type closely resembling that in the Codex 
Vigilanus. We know that a monastery was established 
in Bobbio as early as the seventh century by the Irish 
monk, Columbanus, and that there were produced at 
that place manuscripts with a number of insular fea- 
tures.** The contact between insular circles and Italy 
is thus definitely established. It is hence quite probable 


ably made in the region of the Loire and is dated eighth- 
ninth century. 

26. A large, distinctly Constantinian form is found on 
the frontispiece of a late eighth century Corbie manuscript, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 12190 (on this work, see Micheli, 
op.cit., p. 81, fig. 99; Ernst Heinrich Zimmermann, Vorkaro- 
lingische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1916, text, p. 200, and plate 
113a). It must be borne in mind that insular interlace, al- 
though it appears as a reaction against classical forms, derives 
from the latter initially. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that some late classical features should be retained in Hiberno- 
Saxon and Franco-Saxon interlace. On this, consult Aberg, 
op.cit., 111, The Merovingian Empire, Stockholm, 1947, pp. 
141ff. 

27. I am speaking here of an apparently general tendency. 
It must be kept in mind that when working on a project 
such as this, only a limited number of manuscripts can be 
examined at best. Virtually all the interlace forms in the 
Codex Vigilanus appear in Carolingian art, as was pointed 
out above, but according to the material consulted, Constantin- 
ian forms are less conspicuous in the latter. 

28. For the development of Armenian decorative arts, see 
Aberg, of.cit., 111, pp. 118-123, and of Moslem arts, 11, pp. 
37-70. 

29. Helmut Schlunk, “Relaciones entre la peninsula iberica 
y bizancio durante la epoca visigoda,” Archivo espatiol de 
arqueologia, XVIIIl, 1945, pp. 177-204. 

30. This Gospel Book is dated ca. 800. On this work, see 
Lowe, Codices . . . , 1, No. 24a, b; Carl Nordenfalk, Die 
spatantiken Kanontafeln, Goteborg, 1938, 1, p. 175: “Ein 
in Italien, vermutlich in Rom um die Wende des VIII. 
Jahrhunderts geschriebenes Evangeliar mit  vollstandiger 
Kanonfolge. . . .” Lowe, op.cit., 1, reproduces pages from, and 
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that the interlace in such works as the ms Vat. Lat. 
5465 represents a development in Italian illumination 
which parallels that in French centers under insular 
influences. Contacts are also known to have existed 
between Carolingian centers and Bobbio in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In tenth century South Italian 
manuscripts, very strong insular elements appear, evi- 
dently acquired through the intermediary of North 
Italian and French works.*? 

In the final analysis, the interlace style of the Codex 
Vigilanus can still be defined as a form of decoration 
which derives primarily from Franco-Insular models. 
The interlace ornamentations which are used as fill- 
ings in the shafts of the columns in the arcades on 
some folios of the manuscript can be best equated 
with the ornamentation of the same type in late Mero- 
vingian works in the early stages of development un- 
der impulses from insular art, as, for example, the 
manuscript in Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11627, made 
in Corbie in the late eighth or early ninth century (cf. 
Figs. 4 and 6).°* That the interlace decorations of 
works like this, as well as later Franco-Insular manu- 
scripts and perhaps corresponding Italian books, were 
the prototypes of the ornamentations in the Codex 
Vigilanus appears as the most probable hypothesis. 
Many late classical forms are fused with the interlace 
with breaks in the Vigilanus style. This could denote 
the influence of earlier Spanish or Italo-Byzantine 
models, but it appears more likely that we are dealing 
with a regional variant of the Northern style, a style 
in which Constantinian forms also appear, though in 
a less conspicuous way, as was pointed out above. 

As an example of the more elaborate style of 


discusses briefly, a number of other Italian manuscripts which 
show probable insular influences in their decoration, i.e., No. 
55, Vat. Lat. 7809, eighth century (the interlace in the initial 
reproduced from this work may be a Mediterranean type, 
however); No. 64, Vat. Barb. Lat. 671, eighth century (in 
this manuscript are found interlace initials surrounded by 
red dots, an insular feature) ; No. 113, Vat. Regin. Lat. 1997, 
written in the Abruzzi, eighth to ninth centuries (this work 
contains a number of fairly complex interlace initials some- 
times surrounded by dots). Zimmermann, of.cit., text, pp. 
157-158, and pl. 31, describes and reproduces initials from 
an Italian manuscript dated 780, Karlsruhe Hof-und Landes 
Bibliothek, August VII; in this work, too, there appear 
initials decorated with interlace of the insular type. Indeed, 
insular influences are evident in the interlace decoration of 
Greek manuscripts made in Southern Italy during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; on these, see Kurt Weitzmann, Die 
byzantinische Buchmalerei des 1X. und X. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1935, pp. 82ff., and figs. 581-584, 601. Of the works dis- 
cussed and reproduced in parts by Weitzmann, two in partic- 
ular show strong Northern influences in their decorations; 
they are Vat. cod. Gr. 2138 (written in 991), and Milan, 
Ambros. cod. B. 56 Sup. (dated 1022/23, however). 

31. On this, see Francoise Henry, “Les Débuts de la minia- 
ture irlandaise,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XXXVI1, 1950, pp. 1-34. 

32. Micheli, of.cit., pp. 76-77, 130-131, 147-149, 164- 
168, figs. 263 and 264. Micheli reproduces fols. 23% and 
265 of a tenth century South Italian manuscript in Vienna, 
Nationalbibliothek 903. 

33. The French manuscript is dated ca. 800 by Zimmer- 
mann, 0p.cit., text, pp. 72, 198-199; it is dated eighth century 
by Lowe, Codices . . . , V, No. 612. On this work, consult 
also Micheli, of.cit., pp. 81-82. 
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Mozarabic interlace ornamentation, that of the Codex 
Aemilianensis will now be analyzed in some detail. 
It is important to remember that the immediate pro- 
totype of this work may have been the Codex Vigi- 
lanus, and that the Codex Aemilianensis was begun 
in 976, the year of completion of the probable parent 
work (see above, note 17). 

In the Codex Aemilianensis there appear a number 
of initials constructed from interlace types which have 
become so involved that, at first sight, they do not 
seem to be related very closely to any of those dis- 
cussed in detail so far. However, an analysis of some 
of them will show that this is not the case. In our 
diagrammatic reconstruction of the upper part of the 
Q initial on fol. 153" of the Codex Aemilianensis 
(text fig. 10 and Fig. 3), the basic pattern is shown 
to be a grid lozenge inscribed within a circle (text 
fig. 10:A). The circular frame is transformed into 
a two-ribbon plait in such a way that the center of 
each loop corresponds to one of the grid ribbons or lat- 
eral ribbons of the square (text fig. 10:B). The lateral 
ribbons of the square are extended, intertwined into 
the plait and run back into the body of the square 
forming two-ribbon plaits locking into the centers of 
the lateral ribbons of the square and those of the grid 
(text fig. 10:C, and C,). Breaks are introduced into 
the circular two-ribbon plait at every other crossing 
(text fig. 10:D), releasing two free ribbons each time 
which are run back into the body of the square, meet- 
ing with the ends of the inner-grid ribbons, or form- 
ing two-ribbon plaits locking with the corners of the 
square and its grid (text fig. 10:E). This plait is 
broken (text fig. 10:F), releasing four cords which 


34. For example, the motif is found on fol. 6° of the 
Dioskorides in the Vienna Nationalbibliothek (Cod. Vindob. 
med. graec. 1). For a good drawing of this design, see 
Aberg, of.cit., 11, fig. 69. 

35. Forms in many ways similar to the body of the Q 
initial are found in Coptic textile designs (Holmgqvist, 
Kunstprobleme . . . , plates 1X:2, XI!:1, XIII:2, XV, repro- 
duces a number of these). It is possible that the Spanish 
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are extended laterally, loop around the last free cross- 
ings in the grid, and rejoin, forming the pattern shown 
in text fig. 10:G. More breaks are introduced at the 
points indicated in text fig. 10:H and I, and the free 
ribbons are recombined, giving the final pattern ot 
the interlace composition (Fig. 3). Certainly, it is nor 
implied here that the artist constructed this pattern 
exactly in the way described above, nor that he went 
through all these steps, for any skilled craftsman ex- 
perienced in interlace design could easily have devised 
many shortcuts; but that the genesis of this composi- 
tion begins with a square inscribed within a circular 
two-ribbon plait, and proceeds through the formation 
of breaks and the construction of additional two-ribbon 
plaits is unmistakably betrayed by the residual form of 
all its parts. The use of the two-ribbon plait to form 
frames, circular or other, is again common in classical 
and Byzantine art.** It seems, then, as if the design 
of this initial represents an advanced development of 
the interlace with breaks, equaled only in the North; 
but it is a variant of the Northern type, in which cer- 
tain classical forms tend to be retained or returned to.*° 

Another example, a reconstruction of part of the 
base of the large initial on fol. 73° of the Codex 
Aemilianensis (Fig. 7) is shown in text fig. 11. It 
should appear clearly from this diagram that the curvi- 
linear base of the letter is derived partly from an 
ordinary four-ribbon plait. Through the introduction 
of breaks at various points, a number of ribbons were 
released and extended to form the outer design, in- 
cluding the animal head, which is nothing more than 
a zoomorphized version of the scroll-like terminal dis- 
cussed above. In the center of the pattern, the artist 


artist was familiar with these Coptic designs. However, it 
must be emphasized that the Coptic style itself is an elabora- 
tion of the classical. The resemblance between the Coptic 
textile designs and the Mozarabic ornament is probably the 
result of a somewhat similar development towards greater 
complexity, but is in any case not strong enough in itself to 
warrant assigning to the decorative type of the Aemilianensis 
Q initial a basically Coptic derivation. 
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10. Diagram of Upper Part of Q Initial. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Aemilianensis, fol. 153". 11. Diagram 


of Base of I Initial. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Aemilianensis, fol. 73”. 


12. Diagram of Interlace Design 


of Part of Frame. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Aemilianensis, fol. 454° 
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has closed one loop and modified the crossing rhythm 
of the ribbons on the right to retain a consistent over- 
under alternation as knots were formed. The remainder 
of the base of the initial (not shown in the diagram— 
see Fig. 7) may have begun with the construction of 
large loops—arising from the innermost ribbon— 
which were woven around the outermost ribbon. The 
next step must have started with the creation of a 
two-ribbon plait twisted around the crossings of the 
large-loop ribbon, and proceeded through the intro- 
duction of breaks at every crossing of this two-ribbon 
plait and the recombination of the resulting free ends 
into closed circles. 

Thus, in a far less restrained and more complex 
way, the basic interlace ornamental types and the 
systems of construction which appear in the Codex 
Vigilanus are used in the Codex Aemilianensis to cre- 
ate far more involved forms. In the Aemilianensis 
initials, once the interlace movement has been started, 
the imagination of the artist becomes one of the pri- 
mary molding factors, being restrained only insofar 
as required by the compositional unity of the design 
and the stylistic unity of the page and the book. The 
interlace decoration has been freed from its primary 
function—as in the Codex Vigilanus—of an interesting 
textural filling; here, the interlace shapes the letter 
as a lacelike form, the negative spaces of which are 
then filled with color and simpler interlace forms or 
other decorations. This method of creation is akin to 
that found in evolved Franco-Insular works (Fig. 
8).°° The affinity of the interlace initials of the Codex 
Aemilianensis with those in the manuscripts of the 
Franco-Saxon style appears in other structural details. 
For example, the practice of inserting medallions 
framing faces in the stems of initials is common in 


36. Our Fig. 8 illustrates a page from a tenth century 
manuscript which has not been placed definitely, but was 
probably made in Corbie. On this work, consult Micheli, 
op.cit., p. 150; Abbé V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les 
missels manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France, 
Paris, 1924, pp. 63-64; Otto Homburger, “Eine spatkaro- 
lingische Schule von Corbie,” in Forschungen zur Kunstge- 
schichte und christlichen Archaologie unter dem Patronat von 
Georg von Opel, Wiesbaden, 1957, 111 (Karolingische und 
ottonische Kunst), pp. 412ff., figs. 170-171. 

37. For some Carolingian examples, see Adolf Gold- 
schmidt, German Illumination, Florence, 1928, 1 (Carolingian 
Period), pl. 59 (Munich Universititsbibliothek, Cod. fol. 29, 
Gospels, fol. 15, Fulda) ; Karl Menzel et al., Die trierer Ada- 
Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889, pl. 27 (London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 
2788, fol. 72°); Wilhelm Kéhler, Die karolingischen Minia- 
turen, Part 1, Die Schule von Tours, Berlin, 1930, pl. 45¢ 
(London, Brit. Mus. Add. 10546, fol. 411%); Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Peintures et initiales de la premiére Bible de 
Charles le Chauve, Paris, 1911, pl. 28; Amédée Boinet, La 
Miniature carolingienne; ses origines, son développement, 
Paris, 1913, pl. 1x (so-called Gospel Book of Charlemagne, 
Abbeville, Bibliothéque de la Ville, 1), and pl. xx111 (Gospel 
Book of Saint-Médard de Soissons, Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 
8850). 

38. See, for example, Boinet, of.cit., pl. xx1x (Bamberg, 
Staatlische Bibliothek, A.I.5., Bible, Tours, ninth century). 

39. Two initials, which are very similar in structure to 
some letters in the Franco-Insular manuscripts of Tours, 
appear on fols. 10° and 239 of the Beatus manuscript 


Carolingian art (Fig. 9).°* In some instances, the 
interlace initials in the Codex Aemilianensis can hardly 
be distinguished from Carolingian ones; however, if 
we study the Spanish Codex’s interlace decoration as 
a whole, we sense that through the most complex 
systems of interlace with breaks, there remains, as in 
the Codex Vigilanus, and possibly more than in Caro- 
lingian art, a tendency to retain or return to the forms 
prevalent in classical and Byzantine circles. The two- 
ribbon plait, especially, is favored (Figs. 3, 9). 

The grill is also found in the Codex Aemilianensis, 
and when it is modified through the use of breaks 
the designs are again generally more advanced than 
those in the Codex Vigilanus (cf. text fig. 12 and 
Fig. 5 with text fig. 1 and Fig. 1). The interlace 
construction of the corners of the frame on fol. 454° 
of the Codex Aemilianensis (Fig. 5) is not unusual 
and is largely determined by the inevitable meeting 
of the frame ribbons perpendicularly; similar grills 
appear in Carolingian illumination.** The interrupted 
interlace appears in the Codex, and the projecting 
ribbons are sometimes extended not only from the 
edges of the interlace cores, but also from their cen- 
ters, and are occasionally doubled and twisted into 
plaits (Figs. 9, 5 and 10). 

Only a few of the numerous interlace designs which 
appear in the codices Vigilanus and Aemilianensis 
have been analyzed above. The presence of this type 
of ornamentation in the two manuscripts is sympto- 
matic of a phenomenon of much wider scope. It can 
be safely said that the decoration of the Mozarabic 
manuscripts of Leén-Castile is permeated throughout 
with Northern interlace designs, which tend to be 
either of the somewhat simple and rigid Vigilanus 
type, or the more flamboyant Aemilianensis type.*° 


illuminated by the monk Magius, around 926 (Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Ms 644). To the best of my knowledge 
these initials have not been reproduced. This manuscript is 
so important in relation to the Beatus series as a whole that 
the significance of the presence of these two initials among 
its vocabulary of decorative form will be discussed in a short 
separate article elsewhere. There does not seem to be a con- 
sistent evolution of interlace design from the simpler to the 
more complex within the group of Leén-Castile manuscripts. 
Very involved interlacings appear in some of the earlier 
works. In some cases, complex and simple designs appear 
side by side in the same book. For reproductions of a few 
more of these tenth century Mozarabic designs, the reader is 
referred to the following sources: Millares Carlo, Nuevos 
estudios ..., fig. 55 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2855, fol. 73")3 
Clark, Collectanea ..., pls. 28, 29 (Madrid, Real Academia 
de la Historia, 39, fols. 65", 94%), pls. 33-36 (Madrid, Real 
Academia de la Historia, 8, fol. 20, end of commentary on Psalm 
34 and beginning of commentary on Psalm 35, fol. 103"), 
pl. 39 (Madrid, Real Academia de la Historia, 38, fol. 38), 
pls. 65-67 (Cordoba, Library of the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
Homiliae, fols. ; Gomez-Moreno, Catdlogo Monumental 

. > I, pls. 104, 111, 114, 115 (Léon, Colegiata de San 
Isidoro, Bible, a.D. 960); Dominguez-Bordona, Exposicion 
. .., fig. 8 (Manchester, J. Rylands Library, page of codex 
made in scriptorium of Cardefia), pl. 3 (Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional, Sign. Vit. 13-2); idem, Spanish Illumination, 1, 
pl. 4c (Madrid, Bibl. Nac. Sign. Vit. 13-2, fol. 408%, and 
Gerona, Cathedral Archives, Beatus, fol. 20), pl. 11 (Ledén, 
Collegiate Church of San Isidoro, Bible, fol. 50%); idem, 
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Geometric decoration cannot be considered of mar- 
ginal importance in the make-up of Mozarabic illumi- 
nation. A page like the one illustrated in Fig. 10 must 
be understood as a totality in which the abstract inter- 
lace and zoomorphic decorations play a dominant role.*° 
On this page, the major compositional masses are the 
huge interlace forms of the I initial and the smaller, 
but still very large C. These shapes largely determine 
the character of the decorated field. The human figure 
is a wonderfully assembled little object, made up of 
flat, curvilinear segments. 

This page is a magnificent work of art; and as such 
it cannot be understood only in terms of the basic 
structure of its individual components and their origin. 
A truly new style is evident here. By contrast to the 
modest, simplified insular designs of Tours, and the 
later self-assured, precise, and elegant compositions of 
the Franco-Saxon school, the style of the Aemilianensis 
compositions appears like a flamboyant release. Here 
is a fantastic decorative art, in which interlaced forms 
acquire a flame-like character; an art in which abstract 
ornaments become living, expanding and contracting 
forms, and where human beings and beasts become 
jewel-like, fantastic silhouettes, delicately cut out, and 
full of sharp, pointed projections.** 
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THE DEMON 
OF THE PORTINARI ALTARPIECE 


ROBERT M. WALKER 


Sometime about the year 1478 a splendid triptych 
was placed in Sant’Egidio, the church of the Arcispe- 
‘dale Santa Maria Nuova in Florence, executed by 
Hugo van der Goes, dean of the painters’ guild at 


“Exlibris mozarabes,” Archivo espafiol de arte y arqueologia, 
NO. 32, 1935, pp. 153ff., pl. vi (signature of the calligrapher 
Florencio, Madrid, Bibl. Nac. Vit. 13-2), pl. vir (ex libris, 
Beatus, University of Valladolid), pl. xv (ex libris, New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms 644). This is by no means a 
complete list; the reader is referred also to the other works 
mentioned in the footnotes. We have listed only tenth cen- 
tury works; actually, Northern interlace ornaments are found 
also in a number of eleventh century works. See also above, 
note 12. 

40. That insular art played any role in the formation of 
the Mozarabic style of illumination has been denied by F. 
Masai, Essai sur les origines de la miniature dite irlandaise, 
Brussels, 1947, p. 137. Masai’s views have not been accepted 
by a number of leading scholars (see, for example, Meyer 
Schapiro’s review of his book in the Gazette des beaux-arts, 
XXXVII, 1950, pp. 134-138). It is also evident that, in the 
light of our conclusions, Masai’s idea must be rejected. 

The conclusions presented above are strengthened consid- 
erably if one takes into account zoomorphic decorations. On 
this, see my article, “Zoomorphic Decoration and the Prob- 
lem of the Sources of Mozarabic Illumination,” Speculum, 
XXXV, 1960, pp. 17-38. 

41. This article is largely a summary of a section of a 
dissertation submitted in June 1958 at Columbia University. 
I am indebted to the faculty members, library staff, and many 
students of the Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology 
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Ghent, on the commission of Tommaso Portinari, 
representative of the Medici banking interests in the 
Netherlands.* Now in the Uffizi, the painting is im- 
pressive in dimensions and design, in material richness 
and spiritual profundity. 

The individuality of Hugo van der Goes as an ob- 
server and dramatist was pointed out by Max J. 
Friedlaender, who went beyond Destrée in a stylistic 
analysis of the Portinari Altarpiece.? More recently 
Erwin Panofsky has increased our comprehension of 
its “intricate symbolism.”* To the best of my knowl- 
edge, however, no one seems to have observed the 
baleful presence of a figure in the central panel (Fig. 
1), which establishes more firmly than ever the artist’s 
position as a master designer, liturgical dramatist, and 
theologian. 

Within the shadows of the barn there appears above 
and behind the head of the ox and ass the figure of a 
demon (Fig. 2) with gryphon leg and claw, glitter- 
ing eyes, and fanged mouth revealing a hideous mask 
reminiscent of a Hell Mouth gueule, far more malig- 
nant than that of the grinning dragon beneath the 
feet of St. Margaret in the right wing of the triptych. 
Having enriched what is basically a Nativity scene 
with the dramatic group of the Shepherds, Hugo goes 
even further to increase the spiritual depth of the 
altarpiece by producing another witness to the Incar- 
nation, Christ’s particular adversary, the Prince of 
Darkness. 

So far as I can tell there is no precedent at all for 
the presence of a demon in paintings of the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, or the Adoration of 
the Magi. In the search for a specific text that might 
have been the source of Hugo’s inspiration one turns to 
the Legenda Aurea, by Jacobus de Voragine, which was 
familiar to laymen and clergy alike. The text for the 
feast of the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Decem- 


at Columbia for their considerate assistance on many tech- 
nical points during the course of writing the paper. Un- 
fortunately, I cannot name them all here. I must, however, 
express my sincere thanks to Professor Meyer Schapiro. 

The reproductions appear through the courtesy of the 
following libraries: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; Rome, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana; Madrid, Biblioteca del Real 
Monasterio de El Escorial. 


1. For dating see Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 332 
n. 2. Also Martin Davies, National Gallery Catalogues: Early 
Netherlandish School, 2nd ed. (revised), London, National 
Gallery, 1955. 

Among those to whom I am especially indebted for good 
counsel are the late Richard Bernheimer; Dr. Ulrich Middel- 
dorf, Deutsches Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence; Miss Rosa- 
lie Green, Index of Christian Art, and Professor Robert A. 
Koch, both of Princeton University. 

2. Max J. Friedlaender, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
Berlin, Cassirer, 1926, 1V, and J. Destrée, Hugo van der Goes, 
Paris and Brussels, 1914. More recent analyses appear in 
Giannino Marchig, L’Adoration de Hugo van der Goes, 
Paris, Albin Michel, 1948, and Jacques Lassaigne, Flemish 
Painting: the Century of Van Eyck, n.p., Albert Skira, 1957. 

3. Op.cit., pp. 330ff. 
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g. I Initial. Madrid, Bibl. Escorial, Codex Aemilianensis, fol. 155° 
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Adoration of the Shepherds, Portinari Altarpiece (Interior, central panel) 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: Anderson) 


2. Detail of Fig. 1 (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico della Soprintendenze alle Gallerie) 
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ber 25) is as follows: “Now we must define the 
divers reasons for which the Incarnation of Our 
Lord was accomplished. Jt came to pass, first, for 
the confusion of demons . . . to enable men to obtain 
pardon from their sins . . . to cure our weaknesses... 
to humble our pride.”* Within this passage is the 
vision of St. Hugh, the Abbot of Cluny, wherein the 
Devil comes forth and roams throughout the mon- 
astery. This vivid picture of the Enemy, cabined, 
cribbed, confined, and completely frustrated could 
hardly have been lost on a man of Hugo’s tempera- 
ment and experience. It is difficult to prove, however, 
that he was directly inspired by this specific text. But 
whether one accepts this source or another, the fact 
remains that we are confronted with a major icon- 
ographic innovation by an individual artist quite capable 
of adding new range and depth to the pictorial repre- 
sentation and interpretation of the Incarnation. 

It is always tempting to speculate on the reactions 
of a patron to a commissioned work, especially when 
the donor is a man of Tommaso Portinari’s reputa- 
tion and the artist Hugo van der Goes. Unfortunately 
it is not known in what respects they discussed the 
program of this great triptych. But we may hazard a 
guess that the theme of poverty and humility was sug- 
gested not only by the occupation of a man of affairs 
but also by its ultimate destination for the church 
bearing the name of a friend of St. Francis. Finally, 
what is known about Hugo’s life permits us to wonder 
whether the demon of the Portinari altarpiece did 
not have a particular meaning for him at a time when 
the mental torments that sent him to his death in the 
Roode Kloster may have begun their critical intensity. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


CASTIGLIONE PEN DRAWINGS 
IN THE COOPER UNION MUSEUM 


RICHARD PAUL WUNDER 


The paintings, etchings, and monotypes of Gio- 
vanni Benedetto Castiglione (ca. 1600-1665) have 
been studied extensively,’ but until quite recently, little 
attention has been given his drawings. Sir Anthony 
Blunt and the late Richard Bernheimer, however, have 
focused upon Castiglione’s capacities as a draftsman, 
and have shown the variety within his style and sub- 


4. The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, translated 
and adapted by Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger, New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1941, I, pp. 50-51. 


1. The paintings have been investigated by Giuseppe Delogu 
(G. B. Castiglione detto il Grechetto, Bologna, 1928), and a 
comprehensive survey of the artist’s monotypes has been made 
by Augusto Calabi (“The Monotypes of Gio. Benedetto 
Castiglione,” The Print Collector’s Quarterly, X, 1923, pp. 
222-253; XII, 1925, PP. 435-4423 XVII, 1930, pp. 299-301). 
For the etchings, Bartsch (Vol. xx1) still remains the stand- 
ard reference. 

The writer is grateful to Professor Sir Anthony Blunt for 
reviewing the material here presented and making a number 
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ject matter. They have also established a point of de- 
parture for the analysis of his working methods in the 
domain of drawing.” 

That Castiglione preferred both the pen and the 
brush for executing drawings has been duly acknowl- 
edged, but more study has been given the brush draw- 
ings than the sketchier essays with the pen. This 
preference is based most likely upon the apparent qual- 
ity and grandeur of the more complicated brush 
compositions. Castiglione’s aim was here realized in 
brown or grey watercolor or oil paint, on paper, with 
occasional additions of other colors in paint and red 
chalk, over a foundation lightly sketched in pencil. 
It is the extreme cursiveness of the pen drawings that 
deprives them of immediate appeal, which is the prin- 
cipal attraction of the more finished brush drawings. 
Proportionately few pen drawings have thus far come 
to light, the notable exception being the large and 
varied group at Windsor Castle. This circumstance, 
quite naturally, had led scholars to favor the more 
numerous brush drawings, constituting, by their abun- 
dance, the promise of the opportunity for more re- 
warding study. 

Bernheimer pointed out that Castiglione demon- 
strates a particular side to his artistic nature in the 
rapidity and excessive scratchiness of his pen drawings. 
Blunt has gone further in relating some of these first 
endeavors (namely those in the Royal Library at 
Windsor) to certain drawings subsequently done with 
the brush, thus supplying a modus operandi for the 
artist’s working methods. From the great number and 
variety of Castiglione drawings deposited at Windsor, 
he has been able to reconstruct a chronological frame- 
work for this part of the artist’s oeuvre. Professor 
Blunt also points out that Castiglione must have been 
an extraordinarily prolific draftsman,* for more than 
three hundred drawings by him are at Windsor alone, 
while previously unidentified or incorrectly identified 
drawings are turning up frequently in other collec- 
tions, both public and private. His observation seems 
justified by the fact that though the pen drawings 
manifest a decisiveness that proves them to be by a 
draftsman of the first order, they give every indica- 
tion of having been executed with extreme rapidity. 

A number of pen drawings, some of which bear 
direct relationship to those at Windsor, are coming 
to light in American collections. There are, for in- 
stance, three, formerly attributed to Testa, in the col- 


of helpful suggestions concerning this aspect of Castiglione’s 
activity. He also wishes to thank Mr. Janos Scholz, the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Suida, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Manning 
for authorizing this publication of certain of their draw- 
ings by Castiglione. 

2. Anthony Blunt, “A Poussin-Castiglione Problem: Clas- 
sicism and the Picturesque in 17th Century Rome,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 111, 1939-1940, pp. 
142-147; “The Drawings of Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione,” 
op.cit., Vil, 1945, pp. 161-174; The Drawings of Castiglione 
and Stefano della Bella at Windsor Castle, London, 1954; 
and Richard Bernheimer, “Some Drawings by Benedetto 
Castiglione,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIII, 1951, Ppp. 47-51. 

3. The Drawings .. . at Windsor Castle, p. 143. 
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lection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
(today on permanent deposit in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art). Two more are in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, and a number are in the collections of Janos 
Scholz, the late Wilhelm Suida, and Bertina and 
Robert Manning; still others are to be found on the 
New York art market. The largest single group dis- 
covered thus far, however, includes fifteen drawings 
on eleven sheets of paper, in the collection of the 
Cooper Union Museum, New York, which are the 
object of this investigation.* 

In the Cooper Union Museum drawings one de- 
tects four distinct choices among Castiglione’s subject 
matter: sentimentally treated traditionally Christian; 
mythological genre; sinister flights of fancy; and ex- 
cessively mannered mystical themes. These same char- 
acteristics are seen also, with greatcr variety, in the 
Windsor Castle group. 

Castiglione’s hasty and impulsive behavior, such as 
his sudden, unexplained flight from Rome to Naples, 
and again from Mantua to Genoa, is reflected to a 
far greater degree in the pen drawings, with their 
seemingly incomplete compositions, than in any of his 
other endeavors.” In addition to his innate tempera- 
mental characteristics, Castiglione’s art shows many 
external artistic influences. Traditionally, he is pre- 
sumed to have derived the predilection for subjects of 
Abraham’s (or Jacob’s) Travels, in the foreground 
of which are always included disorderly still-life ar- 
rangements of household objects, from his supposed 
teacher, the Italianized Fleming, Jan Roos, to which 
Castiglione added more facility in the rendering of 
animals, learned from the Venetians, the Bassani in 
particular. The idea for profane subjects drawn from 
mythology must have been derived from a familiarity 
with the art of Rubens, and possibly also from Renais- 
sance prints and drawings. In his brush drawings, as 
Blunt points out,® Castiglione demonstrates an ability 
to sketch rapidly in almost the same media as em- 
ployed by Rubens and Van Dyck, in whose studio he 
is known to have worked for a brief period. In Rome 
he fell under the more sober influence of Poussin, and 
through him, of Titian. The etchings done at this 
time show that by now he had steeped himself, as 
well, in the graphic works of Rembrandt (before 
1634). Later, Bernini’s grand, Baroque visions capti- 
vated Castiglione’s highly emotional temperament. In 
short, few artists would seem to have been subjected 
to so many important external influences as was Castig- 
lione. It is not the purpose of this study to discuss in 
detail any of these complex inspirational geneses that 
are so profoundly fused into his work, for even the 
most casual inspection of the Cooper Union sketches 
will reveal these various aspects. 

Blunt sees a progression in Castiglione’s style as 
being: (1) early naturalism of the Flemish-Genoese 
tradition (to 1634), that broadens to (2) a romantic 


4. It is to be regretted that no brush drawings by Castig- 
lione are included in the large and varied deposit of Italian 
drawings at the Cooper Union. 

5. This observation was first made by Blunt (of.cit., p. 13 


and picturesque classicism (ca. 1634-1640), which 
finally evolves into (3) the full Baroque (ca. 1640 
on).’ In accordance with these changes in attitude, 
the style of the drawings evolves from a nervous, yet 
vigorous technique to greater freedom of manner, 
indicated by a finer, more wiry line. Likewise, in 
subject matter, there appears a continually increasing 
emphasis on the importance of the human figure as 
well as on familiar themes with strong religious or 
psychological undertones. 

The Cooper Union Museum drawings will here be 
treated separately, in catalogue form, arranged, as far 
as possible, in chronological sequence. As closely as 
can be ascertained, all but three (Nos. 1, 2, and 8) 
were carried out by means of reed pens of varying 
widths with iron-gall ink, a standard medium for the 
seventeenth century Italian draftsmen, on rather thin, 
white paper. No. 1 is executed in a darker ink (per- 
haps the same, in a more concentrated form), with 
red chalk and diluted ink wash additions; No. 2 is in 
the same media, though without the wash; and No. 
8 is in a lighter ink, with very pale bistre wash. All 
but three (Nos. 1, 2, and 5) come from the collec- 
tion formed by the portrait painter, active in New 
York and Havana, John J. Peoli (1825-1893) (see 
Lugt 2020), whose large and varied collection of 
old master and modern drawings, paintings, and prints 
was sold at the American Art Galleries, New York, 
May 8th and following days, 1894, the individual 
items bringing but a few dollars each, and in many 
cases going for only a few cents. Miss Sarah Cooper 
Hewitt and her sister, Miss Eleanor Garnier Hewitt, 
co-founders of the Cooper Union Museum, together 
bought in a number of items at the Peoli sale, and 
through their friendship with this collector’s daughter, 
they were able to acquire other drawings that did not 
figure in the sale. It is to this last group that these 
Castiglione sketches belong. Yet on the backs of the 
mounts have been penciled the prices that they must 
have fetched, prices commensurate with those realized 
at the sale for similar items, the highest being twenty- 
five cents (for No. 11), all others being ten cents 
apiece, proof of the slight interest in such drawings 
some sixty-six years ago. On many of the mounts 
on which these drawings were pasted are the initials, 
“QO. R.” (in ink), of an unidentified late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century collector (not that de- 
scribed by Lugt [Suppl.] 165b). The sheet bearing 
Nos. 1 and 2 was included in a group of miscellaneous 
drawings, mostly Italian, a recent gift of Mr. Hugh 
Cassel, while the source of No. § is the collection of 
Giovanni Piancastelli (1845-1926), of Rome, most 
of whose architectural and ornamental drawings are 
now in the Cooper Union Museum (see Lugt [Suppl. ] 
2078a). 

In closing, a few words must be said about two of 
these drawings in particular (Nos. 1 and 2). Through 


n. 4, and p. 17 n. 1). 
6. Journal of the Warburg Institute... , 11, pp. 142ff. 
7. Op.cit., Vill, pp. 161ff. 
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the identification of a group of sketches,* to which 
this sheet belongs, it has been possible to shed some 
light on the earliest phase of Castiglione’s graphic 
manner, a phase not treated by Blunt, nor apparently 
by any other writer, since no drawing of this type 
is to be found among those at Windsor or associated 
with Castiglione’s name. The figural types display a 
sweetness, and the completed compositions a serenity 
that is not typical of Castiglione’s mature style, so that 
certain of these drawings have heretofore been given 
different attribution.® Six sheets, drawn on both sides 
in pencil, red chalk, and pen thus far have been dis- 
covered, that indicate a strong preoccupation by the 
artist with the subject of the Holy Family, predating 
by many years similar endeavors of his carried out in 
paint and on the copper plate. The extreme sensitivity 
and delicacy displayed in his interpretation of the sub- 
ject in these early sketches reveal a temperament that 
underwent considerable change after Castiglione 
settled in Rome. Yet within these bounds of seeming 
tranquillity lurks a latent restlessness which was to 
become unbridled by the mid 1630’s and which pos- 
sessed the artist for the rest of his days. There is no 
mistaking Castiglione’s hand, however, in these studies 
for the Holy Family, for the vigor, displayed with an 
economy of line, with which the forms are rendered, 
is a characteristic unmistakably his. 

It is hoped that other sketches, especially early ones, 
will be discovered, which will enable us to carry 
further the study of the development of Castiglione’s 
style of draftsmanship, as set forth in his pen drawings. 


CATALOGUE OF CASTIGLIONE PEN DrAwINGs 
IN THE Cooper Union MusEuM 


1. The Holy Family with Saint John; a Reclning 
Male Nude and a Child 
Red chalk, pen and brown wash; 209 x 148 mm 
(Fig. 1). 

Studies for the various figures in this composition 
appear on No. 2 (verso of this sheet), as well as on 
two sheets in the Manning and one in the Scholz 
collections; two others are in the Museo di San Mar- 
tino, Naples. A pencil study for the head of the re- 
clining male nude appears at the top left center on 
the Manning sheet (Fig. 2). These various sheets 
may have come from a sketchbook that probably dates 
from Castiglione’s late ’teens (or ca. 1618-1620, ac- 
cording to Blunt’s reckoning that the artist’s birth 
date must have been about 1600). 


2. Sketches of Heads: Mother and Child, a Bearded 
Man, a Child 
Red chalk and pen; 209 x 148 mm (Fig. 14). 
Verso of the above sheet. 


3. Abraham’s (or Jacob’s) Travels 
Pen; 181 x 288 mm (Fig. 5). 


8. To be found in the Scholz, Suida, and Manning col- 
lections, in the Uffizi and in the Museo di San Martino, 
Naples. 

g. Raffaello Causa, “Unpublished Drawings by Guido 


This drawing is probably the initial study for the 
painting in the P. Upcher collection, Westons, Walk- 
erswick, of which another slightly varied version was 
once in the Gallo collection (sold, Scopinich’s Milan, 
21-22 Nov. 1932, No. 124, reprod.). An engraving 
(example in the British Museum, 1865-5-20-765) by 
Pietro Monaco purports to have been after a picture 
in the possession of the Nani family in South Germany, 
which might possibly relate to one or the other of 
these paintings. The drawing might also have served 
as a study for three brush drawings: two in the col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia (one reprod. in Bernheimer, fig. 1); 
and one at Windsor Castle (Blunt, No. 113). In the 
free and scratchy style of similar pen drawings at 
Windsor, this sketch would seem to belong with those 
assigned by Blunt to Castiglione’s early Roman period 
(ca. 1634-1640). On the verso appears a marketing 
list, which, though in different ink, is probably also 
in Castiglione’s hand. 

As this article goes to press, the writer would like to 
call attention to an article by Martin S. Soria (“Andrea 
de Leone, a Master of the Bucolic Scene,” Art Quar- 
terly, xx11I, 1960, pp. 23-35) that reproduces (fig. 2) 
a signed painting by Leone of this subject with an 
almost identical composition. This work, in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Vienna, is probably the version 
from which the engraving in the British Museum was 
made. The Upcher version is more in Castiglione’s 
style, and, coupled with this drawing, surely by Cas- 
tiglione, one can only conclude that Leone’s painting 
is a copy of a composition devised by Castiglione. 


4. Study for the Etching, “The Raising of Lazarus” 
Pen; 223 x 174 mm (Fig. 3). 


The sketchy character of this drawing suggests 
that it might have served as the pemsiero for the etch- 
ing (Bartsch 6) (Fig. 4). The choice of subject and 
the manner of draftsmanship would place it, together 
with the etching, in Castiglione’s Rembrandtesque 
phase, or ca. 1634-1645, according to Blunt. The 
chief differences between drawing and etching occur 
in the pose of the seated figure in the right foreground, 
and the figure of the Savior, which in the etching has 
been set in greater isolation, One observes in the 
drawing that the gesture and expression on the 
Savior’s face produce a feeling of remote nobility 
that is muted in the etching. A somewhat similar 
grouping was used in the etching, The Finding of 
the Bodies of Saints Peter and Paul (Bartsch 14), 
though it is almost certain that this drawing was not 
its initial inspiration. In the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, is a brush drawing, The Raising of Lazarus, 
which might also have been the outcome of the 
Cooper Union sketch, but the monotype in the Al- 
bertina (Calabi, 1923, No. 17) shows an entirely 
different conception of the subject. 


Reni,” Art Quarterly, xvil1, 1955, pp. 53-61 (particularly 
those reproduced as figs. 3, 5, and 6). The writer wishes to 
thank Mr. and Mrs. Manning for having recalled this article 
to mind. 
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5. Rest on the Journey (of Jacob) 
Pen; 412 x 274 mm (Fig. 13). 


Most likely coming from the end of the first Roman 
period (ca. 1640), this drawing may have been con- 
sidered by the artist a finished work, rather than a 
mere study for a more ambitious undertaking. The 
clump of trees is similar to that seen in the etching, 
The Flight into Egypt (Bartsch 12), and again in 
the monotype in the Albertina (Calabi, 1923, No. 1), 
which Calabi identifies as date palms. The rich pic- 
torial effect, achieved by means of a broad-nibbed pen 
rendered with marked freedom, shows this drawing 
to be a decided step beyond the preceding ones in this 


group. 
6. Figures in a Boat Drawn by Horses 
Pen; 185 x 318 mm (Fig. 6). 


The subject of this drawing has not been deter- 
mined. The technique of draftsmanship is close to that 
of No. 5, but other evidences would seem to indicate 
a slightly later dating. Conceptually, the bearded head 
seen frontally shows to a great degree the influence 
of Rembrandt, while the action of the horses recalls 
Rubens. A similar bust, also placed axiomatically in 
the composition, appears in the Circe painting of 1653 
(Delogu, pl. 22), for which a preliminary study ex- 
ists in the late Dr. Suida’s collection. 


7. Sketches of Hands and a Male Head 
Pen; 185 x 318 mm. Verso of the above sheet. 


Brief as they are, these quick flashes with the pen 
may have served as studies for two Windsor Castle 
drawings (Blunt, No. 37 and No. 46, pl. 20), which 
Blunt dates ca. 1645-1655. This facial type, found 
in many of Castiglione’s mature works, is that which 
replaces the earlier type, as seen in Nos. 1 and 2 (and 


Fig. 2). 


8. A Bacchante and Two Figures 
Pen and bistre wash; 101 x 194 mm (Fig. 7). 


A favorite theme with Castiglione, particularly from 
the late Roman into the mid-Mantuan period, this 
drawing would seem to fall within the decade 1640- 
1650, and probably served as the first idea later de- 
veloped into a more ambitious pen drawing in Dr. 
Suida’s collection (Fig. 8). Then, with the compo- 
sition reversed, it inspired two brush drawings, one 
in the Biblioteca Trivulziana, Milan (G. Nicodemi, 
“Disegni di Pittori Italiani del Seicento . . . ,” Ariel, 
Milan, ca. 1933, p. 24, pl. 6), the other in the 
Albertina (Stix and Spitzmiiller, No. 522, reprod.). 
The idea ultimately resolved itself into the painting in 
the Galleria Sabauda, Turin (No. 551; Delogu, pl. 
24), in which the composition once more follows 
more closely that of the Cooper Union sketch. In each 
succeeding work, Castiglione has improved upon the 
composition by rearranging or slightly changing the 
types and poses of the figures. A further reworking 
of the idea, though possibly from another sketch, occurs 
in the brush drawing at Windsor (Blunt, No. 261), 
and the etching (Bartsch 16), published in 1648, for 
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which a preliminary study in red chalk is in the 
Uffizi (Delogu, pl. 33), is developed from this some- 
what different concept. This subject, taken as a whole, 
demonstrates Castiglione’s continuous striving to 
achieve consummate success within the limits of an 
established compositional form. His restless nature vies 
with his inventive imagination in requiring him con- 
stantly to change and readjust each part. 


9. Seated Woman; Mother and Child 


Pen; 111 x 202 mm. 


The figure on the left, of a seated woman, her gaze 
directed to the left, may have served for the Circe 
etching (Bartsch 22), though Blunt (verbally to the 
writer) suggests that it could represent Hagar (see 
also Blunt, No. 19 and No. 31, pl. 29), and places 
it in the late 1640’s. The sketch of a mother holding 
an infant in her lap, at the right of the preceding fig- 
ure, may be a study for the Allegory in Honor of the 
Regent of Mantua (full reference given in Blunt, 
No. 132), of which further studies exist at Windsor 
(Blunt, Nos. 141 and 223). 


10. Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
Pen; 92 x 164 mm (Fig. 9). 


Although two beheadings are seen taking place in 
this sketch, Castiglione unmistakably had in mind 
Caravaggio’s large painting in the cathedral at La 
Valletta, Malta, dated about 1608 (Walter Fried- 
laender, Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 1955, p. 211, 
No. 36, pl. 51). The writer knows of no engraving 
or other copy of this painting that could have served 
Castiglione for his inspiration. Are we to assume, 
therefore, that in his hasty flight from Rome to Naples 
in 1635, perhaps the result of a brawl (cf. Blunt, p. 
6), Castiglione went on to Malta? Or, perhaps he 
saw a drawing after, or even a sketch for this paint- 
ing. In any case, more evidence will have to be found 
before such assumptions can be taken as fact. This 
drawing serves in the meantime as fascinating docu- 
mentary evidence of the influence of one major Sei- 
cento personality upon the creative endeavors of an- 
other of a younger generation. A somewhat similar 
face is to be found on the verso of a sheet in the Scholz 
collection (Fig. 15), that shows even more vividly 
the extent of Castiglione’s inventive impulses at this 
moment (the 1650’s). 


11. A Nun Adoring the Trinity, Accompanied by a 
Music-Making Angel 
Pen; 193 x 268 mm (Fig. 10). 

The choice of subject, as well as the posing of the 
figures in this drawing, demonstrates the powerful im- 
pact of Roman Baroque art, particularly that of Ber- 
nini, upon Castiglione, which Blunt sees occurring 
during the 1640’s. Blunt also points out (Journal of 
the Warburg . . . , 1945, p. 172) that Castiglione’s 
St. Mary of Egypt drawing at Windsor (Blunt, No. 
35, pl. 30) must have been inspired by Bernini’s 
Santa Teresa Chapel (in process of building from 
about 1645 to 1651). On the other hand, the Cooper 
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Union sketch might be derived from one of a number 
of less obvious sources. One possibility is that the sub- 
ject represented is a vision of Santa Caterina Vigri, 
patroness of Bologna, which she relates as having been 
of a single angel playing a viol and singing, while God 
the Father was seen enthroned near by, accompanied 
by SS. Lawrence and Vincent. But the drawing could, 
as well, relate to some other vision experienced by a 
less familiar nun-saint venerated in the seventeenth 
century. 


12. The Assumption 
Pen; 199 x 135 mm (Fig. 17). 

In his later years Castiglione repeated this subject 
many times over. This particular example is a vari- 
ant, almost certainly an earlier version, of the pen 
drawing at Windsor (Blunt, No. 23, fig. 12), which 
Blunt dates ca. 1655-1660, both of which relate to 
two brush drawings, also at Windsor (Blunt, No. 157 
and No. 159, fig. 21). Another pen drawing of this 
subject, formerly ascribed to Testa, in which the 
composition has been considerably changed, but which 
may be placed, through similarity of style, at approx- 
imately the same moment in the artist’s oeuvre, is in 
the collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia (Fig. 11). In the Graphische 
Sammlungen at Munich is a brush drawing, also given 
to Testa, which more closely approximates the Phil- 
adelphia version. 


13. Study for an “Adoration of the Christ Child” 
Pen; 135 x 199 mm (Fig. 12). Verso of the 


above sheet. 


The extreme sketchiness of this drawing prohibits 
its full comprehension. It is difficult to determine 
whether it is the artist’s intent to show an Adoration 
by the shepherds or by the magi. Perhaps it served as 
a study for two Windsor drawings (Blunt, Nos. 178 
and 179); but it could not have been the genesis of 
the painting, The Adoration of the Shepherds, in the 
church of §. Luca, Genoa (Blunt, fig. 11), that is 
signed and dated 1645, since the character of drafts- 
manship indicates a later dating for the drawing by 
at least a decade. The piling up of the figures at the 


left by a classical column suggests the influence of 
Titian as being still present in Castiglione’s art even 
at this relatively advanced period. 


14. Sketches of the Dead Christ Supported by God 
the Father, an Angel, and an “Adoration” 
Pen; 267 x 182 mm (Fig. 16). 


These sketches may be linked with a number of 
late works. The upper group relates to a brush draw- 
ing at Windsor, The Mystery of the Trinity Revealed 
to St. Augustine (Blunt, No. 205), and the flying 
angel above is the same type as seen in the painting, 
The Adoration of the Shepherds (Genoa), and in 
the drawing at Chatsworth, The Expulsion of Hagar. 
Between the upper and lower groups, at the edge of 
the sheet, is a rather heavy, classical male face, shown 
in profile. This face is seen frontally in the Judith 
monotype at Brescia (Calabi, 1923, No. 5), and again 
in a pen and brush drawing, probably a study for one 


of the monotypes, currently on the New York art 
market. 


15. Sketches of “The Coronation of the Virgin,” 
“The Virgin of Mercy,” and “The Baptism of 
Christ” 

Pen; 267 x 182 mm (Fig. 18). Verso of the 


above sheet. 


The standing figure of the Virgin, apparently con- 
ceived to represent a Virgin of Mercy, has been uti- 
lized in the Windsor brush drawing, The Virgin 
Adored by St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua 
(Blun:, No. 194, pl. 41). The only work that has 
thus far come to light that might possibly be associ- 
ated with the tiny study in the right center of the 
sheet, for The Baptism of Christ, is a pen drawing 
in the Manning collection, in which the grouping has 
been reversed and otherwise somewhat changed. The 
jagged outlines and extremely nervous quality in pen- 
manship, together with the type of subject matter 
selected, reveal in these brief sketches the deep religious 
feeling that once more occupied Castiglione’s thoughts, 
this time toward the end of his life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN WHITE, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial 
Space, New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. Pp. 
288; 64 pls. 


On rare occasions a reviewer is faced by a book so 
excellent that his normally difficult task becomes even 
more arduous. Such is the present case. In a field 
where no definitive work exists, Mr. White has con- 
structed from this complicated and fugitive subject 
what may well be the standard work for our gen- 
eration. Herein lies the reviewer’s problem. The book 
is so good one would have it better. The approach, 
breadth, observations, and conclusions far surpass any- 
thing that now exists, yet there are certain lamentable 
lacunae that do the author and his creation a dis- 
service. Another difficulty derives from the subject 
itself, for everyone holds his own opinions on perspec- 
tive. The divergence of opinion is so great that any 
work on perspective is open to facile and shallow 
criticism. Gioseffi did well in his Prospectiva Artifict- 
alis (Trieste, 1957) to introduce his study with this 
quotation from Italo Cremona, “Ogni tanto qualcuno 
che sa qualcosa di prospettiva si alza al mattino con 
Pidea di prendere un altro in castagna.” This kind of 
criticism I have attempted to avoid. Rather than a 
total review of the book, it is perhaps more pertinent 
to discuss several of the more salient passages where 
there is something to be desired or where the author 
succeeds admirably. 

In matters of style there is only one small reproach 
that seems justified and this is perhaps more a ques- 
tion of organization. Mr. White seems to have suc- 
cumbed to a noticeable tendency of late to use the 
footnote so loosely that a text is qualified by a large 
number of explanatory but often peripheral annota- 
tions. His Chapter I, the worst offender of them all, 
contains fifty-five footnotes of which thirty-three 
should have been incorporated into the text and the 
matter of at least four more could have found a proper 
place in the body of the chapter. This criticism should 
not be restricted to this book alone, for many of our 
current writers seem to have forgotten that the foot- 
note is intended to clarify or to document, not to 
divert the reader’s attention from the matter at hand. 

The core of this book, as its title implies, is the 
discovery, acceptance, and development of the one 
point perspective construction. In an area that is still 
quite controversial Mr. White seems to prefer a sum- 
mation of traditional opinion rather than an exposi- 
tion of his own views comparable to his treatment of 
pictorial space in the chapters on the Middle Ages and 
antiquity. As a result he has overlooked recent state- 
ments on Brunelleschi’s role in the invention of per- 
spective that would have enriched his chapter. The 
same is true to a lesser extent of his reluctance to 
discuss questions of precedence or date in early fifteenth 


1. Florence, Bibl. Naz., Magl. 11, 1, 140, fol. 178". 


century perspective experiments and of his failure to 
recognize with many others the origins of “two point 
perspective.” 

Midway through the book Mr. White quietly and 
carefully analyzes one of those “unsolvable problems” 
of the Renaissance, the origins of the one point per- 
spective construction. His excellent chapters on the 
concept of space in the fourteenth century and its 
representation in painting provide him with a firmer 
basis than any of his predecessors have enjoyed. He 
begins with an exposition and clarification of Manetti’s 
text that is most commendable. His assertion, however, 
that Brunelleschi “developed a complete, focused sys- 
tem of perspective with mathematically regular dim- 
inution toward a fixed vanishing point” (p. 120) is 
perhaps extreme. The biography attributed to Manetti 
seems to emphasize Brunelleschi’s empirical rather than 
mathematical approach with the reference to sightings 
taken through the door of the Cathedral of Florence. 
Clearly these sightings are already related to the sim- 
ilarity of triangles that forms the basis for the construc- 
tions and theory of Alberti and Piero della Francesca, 
yet they are still the sightings of a surveyor, which must 
be repeated before each object to be depicted, and not 
yet the synthesis in a coherent theory of ground plan 
and elevation that occurs in Della pittura. Perhaps in 
reaction to Mr. White’s thesis, and certainly in reaction 
to tradition, Gioseffi has recently advanced a theory for 
the invention of linear perspective that goes to the op- 
posite extreme of empiricism. On the basis of Manetti’s 
reference to the burnished silver ground of the Bap- 
tistry painting, Gioseffi asserts that Brunelleschi treated 
the panel as a mirror, painted what he saw reflected in 
it and left the sky to be reflected above the architecture. 
Such an approach, although possible, is quite counter to 
Manetti’s description of the genesis of this panel. The 
emphasis on the empirical approach offered by the 
mirror is nevertheless in conformity with what we 
know of Brunelleschi and with the earliest reference 
to his experiments in perspective. Filarete’s Trattato 
of 1461 alludes twice to Brunelleschi and perspective. 
The first mention credits Brunelleschi with the in- 
vention of perspective; the second repeats the first and 
adds, “it was certainly a beautiful thing to discover 
(how to do it) by rule from what the mirror shows 
you.”* Clearly the younger generation around Bru- 
nelleschi believed him to be the innovator of this new 
“science,” but neither Manetti nor Filarete gives us 
reason to assert that he developed a theoretical and 
mathematical basis for perspective in any way com- 
parable to those of Alberti, Piero, and Leonardo. Un- 
fortunately Mr. White and Signor Gioseffi both seem 
to be unaware that this long-standing controversy, 
whose two poles they represent, has finally been clari- 
fied and, to my mind, resolved by Richard Kraut- 
heimer in his excellent chapter on Alberti.” 


2. Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton University Press, 1956, pp. 234-248. 
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Mr. White wisely avoids the question of priority 
for the invention of the one point perspective construc- 
tion. Much as I should like to believe, on purely emo- 
tional grounds, that Alberti deserves the credit, all 
evidence points quite clearly to Brunelleschi. Although 
no clear date exists for Brunelleschi’s experiments, they 
must have antedated the appearance of a loose per- 
spective construction in Donatello’s Feast of Herod 
and a more coherent perspective in Masaccio’s paint- 
ing. Nevertheless, one piece of information helps bring 
Alberti’s interest in perspective closer in time to Bru- 
nelleschi’s little paintings. The so-called Anonymous 
Life of Alberti describes a kind of peep show devised 
by Alberti which apparently consisted of a box with a 
small painting at one end and a hole at the other in 
order to maintain a fixed viewing point. When this 
was demonstrated to certain Greeks, “their senses 
failed them.” It has generally been assumed that this 
can refer only to a date after 1438 and that the ref- 
erence to experiments carried out in Rome, mentioned 
in Della pittura, is unconnected. Actually the two 
statements must refer to the same event, since a body 
of Greeks was present in Rome at the coronation of 
the Emperor Sigismund on May 21, 1433.° This is in 
conformity with the chronological sequence of the 
Anonymous Life and clearly indicates that Alberti’s 
experiments antedate his arrival in Florence and the 
composition of Della pittura. Whether Alberti’s peep 
show is a refinement on Brunelleschi’s experiments as 
known by reports from Donatello or whether it is an 
independent solution based on his surveying of Rome 
cannot be known with certainty, yet this does serve to 
indicate that the invention of a theory of one point 
perspective is more contemporary with the practice of 
perspective in painting and relief sculpture than has 
generally been accepted. 

Finally the question of “two point” or “distance 
point” perspective remains. I quite agree with the 
author that the Italians were disinterested in the dis- 
tance point construction (p. 122), but I seriously 
question his assertion that they failed to discover it. 
The traditional view, based on Ivins and Panofsky, 
which in turn relies on the arguments between Kern, 
Wieleitner, and others, makes two point perspective a 
northern innovation that first appears in print with 
Viator’s De artificiali perspectiva of 1505. Alberti’s 
diagonal, although intended as a means of ascertaining 
the correctness of the “squares,” contains in germ the 
elements of the distance point construction. Piero della 
Francesca seems to indicate an acquaintance with the 
alternate system in his De prospectiva pingendi, but 
the clearest statement by an Italian of the fifteenth 
century comes from Filarete. In his discussion of ren- 
dering solid bodies in perspective Filarete uses the 
Albertian method for creating a cube and a cylinder, 
but with a polygon he states, “You will need to draw 
these faces to two points; that is [you must] place 


3. Deutsche Reichstagakten unter 
Gotha, 1906, p. 728. 
4. Magl. 1, 1, 140, fol. 178%. 
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another point on the centric line in addition to the 
first.”* Despite this clear reference to “two point per- 
spective,” Mr. White’s major point remains. Even 
though the Italians did know the variant construction, 
they were not interested in it. It was the Albertian 
system that dominated the vision and the painting of 
the century. 

Artists of the fifteenth century who adopted wholly 
or in part the “new vision” of Alberti and Brunel- 
leschi are as much an integral part of Mr. White’s 
subject as the invention of a perspective theory. In 
his discussion of these artists and a selection of their 
works the author makes some excellent and penetrating 
observations that are quite original and forward look- 
ing. In this alone he has made an important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of a complex century, yet 
it is precisely the originality and brilliancy of the de- 
ductions that heighten the stultifying effect of tra- 
ditional opinion when it appears in these chapters. 
This dilemma is, in fact, one of the major criticisms 
of this work, for the author never carries his own 
observations to their logical conclusions. In this re- 
spect the book leaves something to be desired, for each 
time the author prepares to make a “Copernican step” 
he accepts instead traditional criticism. 

Paolo Uccello, potentially one of the most contro- 
versial artists of the Renaissance, is a case in point. 
Despite the weight of traditional opinion, Uccello’s 
Flood is here correctly described as a non-Albertian 
composition both in its treatment of human proportion 
and scale and in its complication of a space that recedes 
to two vanishing points. An article which may not have 
been available to the author before his book went to 
press now indicates just how un-Albertian Uccello was.® 
In the same way Mr. White points out the complica- 
tions of the Urbino predella panels, yet accepts un- 
critically the traditional attributions to Uccello of the 
mazzocchi drawings and Vasari’s characterization of 
the artist. Actually there is no real basis for assigning 
these drawings to Uccello; contemporary references 
credit Botticelli, Mantegna, Jacopo Bellini and others 
as well as Uccello with this kind of perspective study. 
Since stylistic analysis enters only with difficulty here, 
it is perhaps safer (and more accurate) to ascribe them 
to an unknown hand. Moreover, if a critical evalua- 
tion of a part of Uccello’s work creates reasonable 
doubts, then logic demands a re-examination of the 
whole. In such a case Vasari’s characterization of 
Uccello must be seriously questioned. If, as Mr. White 
proves, neither the Flood nor the Urbino panels have 
anything in common with “the legitimate construc- 
tion,” then there is no work in existence to support 
Uccello’s reputation as a perspectivist. Such a position, 
although apparently extreme, provides a firmer base 
for Uccello’s reputation and for the author’s con- 
clusion. I would agree with Mr. White that Uccello 
is no “old and fuddled schoolmaster muttering theorems 


5. Alessandro Parronchi, “Le fonti di Paolo Uccello I, I 
perspettivi passati,” Paragone, 89, 8 (May, 1957), pp. 3-32. 
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to himself long after the class has run away” (p. 206). 
Rather he is interested “in a composition which care- 
fully acknowledges the phenomena that accompany 
the turning of the heads and eyes of artists and onlooker 
alike” (p. 205). This conclusion conforms to the evi- 
dence of Uccello’s existing paintings and provides a 
clearer interpretation of his work, even though it 
should be based on a fuller and more critical exam- 
ination of earlier opinion. 

In much the same way the discussion of Donatello’s 
relief style becomes less solid as tradition dominates. 
The Miracle panels from the Paduan altar are treated 
here with a rare depth of understanding. Mr. White’s 
interpretation of the organization of the panels them- 
selves and their position in Donatello’s relief style up 
to this moment in his career is certainly a major con- 
tribution to the history of Florentine sculpture. I ques- 
tion, however, the discussion of The Miracle of the 
Recalcitrant Son (or Healing of the Wrathful Son) 
as a culmination of Donatello’s use of perspective. 
There can be no argument on the documentation, 
but stylistically this panel negates the apparently care- 
ful construction of space in the other reliefs of the 
series and points to future sculpture. A ruler, a pencil 
and a photograph will show the “orthogonals” running 
all over the surface of the panel with no common 
convergence. This is, then, no “legitimate construc- 
tion,” despite the weight of tradition. It is rather those 
elements that the author stresses without carrying 
them through—the nature and extent of the gilding, 
the spatial ambiguities of a handrail and a cantilevered 
portico, the apparent throwing forward of the sun 
and clouds, the repoussoir building of the background 
closer to Giotto than to Masaccio (pp. 157-58 )—that 
emphasize the non-rational and emotive nature of the 
relief. The two dimensional design noted in the 
stiacciato marble reliefs and in the other three panels 
of the altar in the Santo would appear to reach its 
fullest and clearest expression here. In such a case 
this panel could be considered a preparation for the 
emotionalism of the Mary Magdalen and for the two 
dimensional and emotive qualities of the San Lorenzo 
pulpits rather than as a refinement of the Siena panel. 
It would also serve to put the Sagrestia Vecchia 
roundels in a different perspective. The “rush of 
movement, the zig-zag architrave, the emotional ex- 
pression” (p. 152) which the author notes in the 
Assumption of St. John in Florence are much closer 
in their non-rational and emotional effect to the Santo 
panels than to the Raising of Drusiana roundel in San 
Lorenzo or to the Feast of Herod in Siena. Certainly 
the roundels “are a part of a great narrative and 
decorative unity which rises through the building from 
the bronze and marble in the lowest to the stucco in 
the highest register” (p. 153), but it is perhaps the 
decorative and emotive unity rather than the tactile 
and rational unity that Mr. White sees which drew 
down Brunelleschi’s wrath. Here again it is a question 
of personal interpretation, but the author’s observa- 
tions and deductions seem to lead in a direction that 
is quickly reversed when he takes up tradition. 


One final criticism is concerned more with a ques- 

tion of latitude or breadth of focus. The chapter on 
Fra Filippo Lippi goes farther in aiding our under- 
standing of this complex artist than many monographs 
that have been written on the subject. I could only 
wish that Mr. White had seen fit to expand his dis- 
cussion of the Prato frescoes. There is a definite prob- 
lem here which vitally concerns the treatment of 
pictorial space in mid-fifteenth century Florence. The 
ways of creating space are so different in the Birth, 
Deeds, and Burial of St. Stephen that it would seem 
the concepts of the first half of the century are in 
crisis here. In this case, I believe, the author could 
well have expanded his focus beyond the limits of 
perspective to include concepts of stylistic development 
in the work of Fra Filippo and in Florentine painting. 
A comparison with Fra Angelico’s frescoes in Rome, 
for example, might serve to reinforce his arguments 
and to indicate the basis for the temporary rejection 
of linear perspective by many Florentine painters of 
the sixties, seventies, and early eighties. In all proba- 
bility Mr. White long ago decided to exclude such a 
broad treatment for practical reasons; still these fres- 
coes represent a critical moment in the rebirth of 
pictorial space. 
- In order to do proper justice to this work greater 
space should be devoted to its points of excellence than 
to these few criticisms, for its merits certainly outweigh 
its weaknesses. The points of excellence, however, will 
surely be obvious to any but the most casual reader. 
Two topics need to be emphasized, for Mr. White’s 
treatment of the modes of representing fictive space in 
fourteenth century painting and his treatment of color 
in fifteenth century Florentine painting are quite su- 
perior to earlier studies in this area. 

From his perceptive analysis of the treatment of space 
in late mediaeval Italian paintings, Mr. White draws 
a synthesis which illuminates the art and the artistic 
preoccupations of the period. He shows the dominance 
of a “frontal presentation” in the mosaics and frescoes 
of Italy prior to 1300 that is quite rapidly modified 
in many directions but particularly toward what he 
calls an “oblique setting.” This latter mode of repre- 
senting space, whether it appears in Giotto, Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, or Taddeo Gaddi, provides the artist with 
a great latitude for representing both interior and 
exterior space. The development of this mode through- 
out the fourteenth century leads to a greater com- 
plexity within the painting and to an emphasis on 
the painted frame, thus intensifying the negation of 
the two dimensional surface. What the author calls 
“the aggressive patterns” of fourteenth century paint- 
ing are precisely those qualities that characterize 
Western painting and create as well the demarcation 
between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. As a 
result of this thorough and brilliant investigation of 
late mediaeval treatment of pictorial space, this work 
totally replaces Bunim and in many cases goes beyond 
Panofsky. 

The discussion of color in fifteenth century Floren- 
tine painting is fully as important as the chapters de- 
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voted to the modes of representing space and is per- 
haps more revolutionary. Counter to the traditional 
view, Mr. White apparently does not consider the 
Florentine painters simply as draughtsmen who used 
color arbitrarily. Rather he is quite aware of the im- 
portance of color in Florentine painting for its spatial 
and psychological effects. This becomes particularly 
clear in the too brief chapter on Fra Filippo Lippi. 
To cite but one example, I do not feel that the author’s 
discussion of the San Lorenzo Annunciation is falsified 
because he sees the painting through modern eyes. 
Rather contemporary awareness of the psychological 
and spatial effects of color, plus recent proper cleaning 
of Renaissance paintings so they are at long last visi- 
ble, bring the author closer to Fra Filippo’s intent 
than anything that has been said about his art in the 
past. Mr. White notes the importance of color to form 
a link between near and far objects in the painting, 
between the architecture of the church and the archi- 
tecture of the painting and hence between observer and 
observed. At the same time the repetition of the same 
color in objects that appear to be deep in the painting 
and in objects nearer the observer tends to soften the 
radical foreshortening that is sometimes disturbing in 
black and white reproductions. His conclusion that 
“during the 15th century, the period of the most en- 
thusiastic exploration of geometric space, colour was 
continuously being used to retain, or to restore the 
unity of the pictorial surface” (p. 178), will not be 
questioned by anyone who has read Alberti or who 
has truly seen Florentine paintings. Here Mr. White 
has carried his own observations to their logical con- 
‘ clusions. Traditionalists may object to his interpreta- 
tion, but the perceptive analyses he makes available to 
future scholars are indeed promising. 


JOHN R. SPENCER 
University of Florida 


HENRI DORRA and JOHN REWALD, Seurat; oeuvre 
peint; biographie et catalogue critique, Paris, Les 
Beaux-arts, 1959. Pp. 311; many figs.; 3 color 
pls. (L’art francais, collection dirigée par Georges 


Wildenstein). $37.50. 


Considering the importance of Seurat’s role in the 
history of modern painting, it is surprising that so few 
serious studies of his work have appeared during the 
past seventy years. Lately, however, there has been 
a revival of interest in Seurat, mainly as a result of 
the exhibition of his paintings and drawings held in 
Chicago and New York in 1958. Several new books 


on the artist are now in progress, and numerous re- 


1. There are still some other Seurat documents in French 
private collections that Dorra and Rewald may have seen, 
but which are not yet available for publication. These include 
several drafts of Seurat’s well-known letter to Maurice Beau- 
bourg, of August 28, 1890, in which he outlines his theory 
of art; several other versions of Seurat’s letter to Felix 
Fénéon, of June 20, 1890, published by Dorra and Rewald; 
Seurat’s formulation of a theory of expression based, in part, 
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cent articles, both scholarly and popular, have at- 
tempted to reassess his position in the history of art. 
But until now there has been no catalogue raisonné of 
Seurat’s paintings. The monumental task of compiling 
such a catalogue was successfully completed in 1959 
by Henri Dorra and John Rewald, two art historians 
eminently qualified for the job. 

Their book is comprised of four main sections: ex- 
tracts from the writings of Felix Fénéon; a chapter 
entitled “La Vie et l’ceuvre de Georges Seurat” by 
Rewald (in French, with a résumé in English); an 
essay, ““The Evolution of Seurat’s Style” (in English, 
with a résumé in French); and a catalogue raisonné 
of Seurat’s paintings, together with the preparatory 
drawings for them. At the end of the book there are 
a list of exhibitions, a bibliography, and two indexes 
(one of works of art and another of their owners). 
From this summary, the reader will readily see that 
this is more than just a catalogue plus an introduction: 
it is, in effect, a compendium of the known, available 
material relating to Seurat and his paintings.’ 

Before discussing the Dorra-Rewald volume, a few 
words should be said about an earlier attempt to 
catalogue Seurat’s paintings and drawings. After the 
artist’s death in 1891, Paul Signac, Felix Fénéon, 
and Maximilien Luce took an inventory of the con- 
tents of his studio; when it was completed many of 
his works were given away to friends and relatives. 
With the benefit of his close association with the artist 
and his knowledge of this material, Fénéon, in col- 
laboration with César de Hauke, later compiled a 
catalogue raisonné of Seurat’s work. Although the ex- 
istence of this catalogue has been noted in several 
books on Seurat, it has not yet been published. To 
what extent Dorra and Rewald took advantage of 
this material we do not know; but it is certain that 
Rewald saw the manuscript of the catalogue, because 
he commented on it in one of his articles on Fénéon.’ 
Whether direct or indirect, then, Fénéon’s influence 
on the present book is certain. He, more than anyone 
else, was responsible for the early exhibition catalogues 
that provide dates for many of Seurat’s works; he 
checked for accuracy Rewald’s earlier book on Seurat,* 
on which much of the present text is based; and he 
was the first, and most reliable, contemporary _his- 
torian of the Neo-Impressionist movement. 

What impressed me most about the Dorra-Rewald 
catalogue was its inclusion of scores of early paintings 
that have never been published before. Now that this 
new pictorial material has been brought to light, a 
balanced view of Seurat’s artistic evolution may be 
had for the first time; previously, the limited number 
of published early works created a rather incomplete 


on linear directions in the human face; and extensive cor- 
respondence between Signac and other members of the Neo- 
Impressionist group. I am indebted to Paul Signac’s daugh- 
ter, Ginette Signac, who kindly allowed me to study the 
unpublished Seurat and Signac documents in her possession. 

2. John Rewald, “Felix Fénéon” (11), Gazette des beaux- 
arts, XXXIV, 972, February, 1948, p. 124. 

3. John Rewald, Georges Seurat, New York, 1943. 
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picture of his total development.* Equally impressive 
is the authors’ discovery of several previously unknown 
but important pictures belonging to Seurat’s mature 
Neo-Impressionist period (notably cat. nos. 194, 200, 
208, and 209). Also, we should be indebted to them 
for weeding out, with a critical eye, the forgeries and 
school pieces that have masqueraded, particularly in 
recent years, as genuine works by Seurat.° Question- 
able paintings have not been listed in a separate sec- 
tion of the catalogue, but have been condemned by 
omission.® 

Dorra and Rewald have also been careful to label 
as preliminary studies only those paintings and draw- 
ings that have a demonstrable stylistic relationship to 
the final work; some dealers and art historians have 
seemed to me too eager to rechristen independent 
studies as preparatory or “associated” works whenever 
they remotely resemble one of Seurat’s better-known 
paintings.’ However, one omission among the prepara- 
tory drawings for La Parade should be pointed out: a 
conté crayon study for the woman third from the left 
in the row of spectators.* While the painting does not 
include the torso of the figure, as does the drawing, 
the profile head and neck in both are identical. 

In their listing of the preliminary studies, especially 
the croquetons painted on cigar-box lids, the authors 
have given descriptive titles, if none existed before, 
or else have resurrected earlier, but forgotten, titles. 
As a result, it will now be possible to refer to these 
many similar paintings specifically by name and thus 
avoid the problems of identification created by the 
ambiguous labeling found in earlier catalogues. 

Dorra and Rewald are to be complimented for 
establishing the most complete and accurate chronol- 
ogy, to date, of Seurat’s paintings. Their conclusions 
are based not only on stylistic evidence but also on 
numerous documents, some of which have not been 
published previously. One such document is a list 
compiled by Paul Signac of dates for Seurat’s major 
works of the period 1884-1891, which is of prime 
importance because it narrows down the date of many 
of his paintings not only to the year, but to the exact 


4. It is now clear that Signac was wrong in claiming that 
Seurat had not discovered Impressionism until 1884, when 
Signac allegedly pointed it out to him (cf. Paul Signac, 
D’Eugéne Delacroix au néo-impressionnisme, Paris, 1939, pp. 
82, 84). The Dorra-Rewald catalogue includes at least twenty 
paintings that can be dated before the first meeting of Seurat 
and Signac and, at the same time, show pronounced influence 
of Impressionism. 

5. | have always approached with caution those drawings, 
such as cat. no. 181a, which Seurat is supposed to have done 
after one of his own paintings. This practice is an unusual 
one, to say the least; and it should be borne in mind, in this 
context, that some of the minor Neo-Impressionists occasion- 
ally copied Seurat’s work. 

6. One of the better known books on Seurat, Jacques de 
Laprade’s Seurat, Paris, 1951, contains three plates that do 
not appear in the Dorra-Rewald catalogue. The following 
paintings therefore must be considered, by implication, as un- 
authentic examples: La Mer &@ Grandcamp, p. 33; Esquisse 
pour “La Grande Jatte,” p. 42; Croqueton pour “La Grande 
Jatte,” p. 43. 


7. The catalogue of the recent Seurat exhibition edited by 
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season of the year. Before this, one had to depend 
largely on the annual exhibition catalogues of the 
Société des Artistes Indépendants, which, although 
accurate, gave only a terminus ante quem for Seurat’s 
pictures. 

While the chronology proposed for paintings exe- 
cuted between 1886 and 1891 can be accepted with- 
out reservation, many problems in dating the early 
works still remain, because almost all of the paintings 
done between 1879 and 1884 are undated, and rele- 
vant documents for this period appear to be nonexistent. 
And only one person who knew Seurat intimately— 
Felix Fénéon—attempted to date his early work.° 
Unfortunately, we cannot be certain that his conclu- 
sions are based on sound evidence, since he met Seurat 
only in 1886 and any information about his earlier 
work would have been obtained through discussions 
with the artist and his friends—not from firsthand 
experience. Furthermore, Fénéon occasionally changed 
his dates for the paintings, indicating that his memory 
was not infallible. Signac, too, on at least one occa- 
sion challenged Fénéon’s ability to date his friend’s 
work.*° 

Our discussion at this point of Fénéon’s role has 
been necessary because the authors of the new cata- 
logue have, for the most part, accepted his dates for 
the early pictures. (In a few cases Fénéon’s evidence 
has been discarded by Dorra and Rewald and their 
own more accurate dates supplied instead.) In turn, 
they have related undated paintings to ones dated by 
Fénéon. The results of this method are successful in- 
sofar as the paintings they place in the 1879-1884 period 
do, in my opinion, belong there, rather than in some 
later time. However, much remains to be done in ar- 
ranging these works in chronological order. If one 
leafs through plates 1 through 83, one will sense 
neither stylistic continuity nor logical growth; the 
reason, in my view, is that Fénéon’s dates have served 
too firmly as guideposts, and, as a result of clinging 
too closely to them, the authors have “misplaced” more 
than a few of the early paintings. (I hesitate to use 
the word “misdated,” since the actual numerical er- 


Daniel Catton Rich (Seurat Paintings and Drawings, Chicago, 
1958) was particularly guilty of this kind of forced asso- 
ciation. The following works considered by Mr. Rich as 
“preliminary” or “associated” studies have not been listed 
as such by Dorra and Rewald [I agree with the position of 
the latter authors]: Chicago catalogue nos. 16, 54, 131, 132, 
1 134. 

= This drawing is reproduced in International Studio, 
XCI, 376, September 1928, p. 19. It is there incorrectly 
labeled as “one of the initial studies for Les Poseuses.” 

g. Fénéon’s dates for Seurat’s works can be found in the 
catalogues he prepared for the Revue Blanche exhibition of 
1g00 and for exhibitions at the Bernheim-Jeune gallery in 
1908-1909 and 1920. Fénéon, incidentally, was also respon- 
sible for selecting the plates for Les Dessins de Seurat, pub- 
lished by Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, 1928; but here no real effort 
was made to date the drawings. I have compiled for publica- 
tion in the near future a list of tentative dates for most of the 
drawings in this book. 

10. “Fragments du journal de Paul Signac,” Arts de 
France, 17-18, 1947, p. 78. 
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rors are negligible, amounting to no more than a year 
or two in most instances.) One solution to the prob- 
lem might be to ignore Fénéon’s dating almost en- 
tirely and start over again by first considering Seurat’s 
pattern of growth, which telescoped into a few years 
an evolution that drew successively from the academic 
tradition, the Barbizon school, Corot, Manet, and 
the Impressionists. Grouping similar paintings as they 
follow the steps in this sequence might not provide 
exact dates, but it would be possible, I think, to detect 
in Seurat’s art a continuous, progressive evolution 
over a four-year period from traditional to avant- 
garde styles of the 1880’s.** 

The handling of the text that accompanies each 
plate of the catalogue deserves the highest praise. ‘The 
authors have given both a factual history of the paint- 
ings, by listing previous owners and appearances in 
exhibitions and publications, and, for many examples, 
a well-chosen cross section of critical and art-historical 
writings. In the most complete accompanying texts, 
such as those relating to Une Baignade, the reader may 
find the following type of material: changing critical 
evaluations of the painting; arguments, pro and con, 
about the value of the work when it first appeared 
before the public; general discussions of style; remarks 
on technique and condition; and relevant comments 
on dating and repainting. In all this carefully gathered 
material, I find only a few shortcomings: the first is 
the omission of reference to published color plates of 
some of the paintings. Whether these were left out 
intentionally, I do not know; but, for the convenience 
of those interested, they are listed below.** Also, some 
relevant remarks on Sous-Bois a Pontaubert (cat. no. 
8) by Benedict Nicolson have been omitted in the 
text for this plate. Apropos of its stippled technique, 
he wrote: “It is likely that Seurat added these spots 
at a later date when ‘pointillisme’ began to intrigue 
him.”** Without Nicolson’s suggestion, this painting 
would qualify, incorrectly, as Seurat’s first pointillist 
work, since the authors have dated it “1880(?).” 

Rewald’s text, a survey of Seurat’s life and work 
accompanying the catalogue, in its structure and phrase- 
ology appears to be an expanded version of parts of 


_ his earlier writings on the artist."* Assuming that the 


reader is familiar with these, I will comment chiefly 
on what is new. Rewald has reproduced, either in the 
text or notes, most of the presently available docu- 
ments—mainly letters from Seurat to Signac—relating 


11. For a discussion of the sequence of early influences 
on Seurat, see R. L. Herbert, “Seurat in Chicago and New 
York,” Burlington Magazine, C, 662, May 1958, pp. 149-51, 
and my “Seurat’s Formative Period: 1880-1884,” Connoisseur, 
CXL, 571, August-September 1958, pp. 58-62. 

12. Cat. No. 13, Paris in Our Time (Skira edition), Paris, 
1957, Pp. 373 No. 23, Formes, April 1930, opp. p. 24; No. 
132, F. Mathey, Les Impressionnistes et leur temps, Paris, 
1959, p. 116; No. 134, F. Mathey, of.c##., p. 117; No. 161, 
J. Rewald, Seurat, Paris, 1954 (cover); No. 163, F. Mathey, 
op.cit., p. 152; No. 165, F. Novotny, Die grossen franzdsischen 
Impressionisten, Vienna, 1952, pl. 38; No. 187, Arts, 31, 4, 
January 1957, p. 333 No. 191, Paris in Our Time (Skira 
edition), Paris, 1957, p. 43- 

13. Benedict Nicolson, “Seurat’s La Baignade,” Burlington 


to Seurat’s artistic career.** Some of these have never 
been published before and therefore will be of par- 
ticular interest to specialists in this field. Unfortunately, 
with a few exceptions, little important biographical or 
theoretical information is contained in this new mate- 
terial. However, one major exception is a previously 
unpublished letter from Seurat to Fénéon, of June 
20, 1890, in which the artist writes on the specific 
dates for the progressive stages of his work on La 
Grande Jatte in relation to the achievements of Signac 
and Pissarro; and in this letter, too, he defines con- 
cisely some of his aims in painting. Rewald has also 
reproduced other useful excerpts from contemporary 
writings on Seurat, which, although they have ap- 
peared elsewhere, are handy to have in one place. 

In his text, Rewald has welded into a homogeneous 
unit the new material cited above, the already well- 
known facts about Seurat and his friends, and, most 
important, the discoveries about his art made while 
cataloguing the paintings. His approach to the sub- 
ject, as in his previous writings, is mainly biographical, 
although often he introduces facts pertaining to the 
general history of the Neo-Impressionist movement 
and to Seurat’s exhibition program. But because Rewald 
has never concentrated particularly on problems of 
artistic style, some critics have attacked his work. It 
should be observed here, however, that he, more than 
anyone else, is responsible for creating a firm factual 
foundation for the subject, based on scrupulous han- 
dling of the published and unpublished material at 
his disposal. He has done extremely well that which 
he set out to do in this chapter, and has left the 
question of style to Dorra’s essay. 

Several isolated points of criticism of Rewald’s 
remarks remain to be made here. First, O. N. Rood’s 
Text Book of Color was published first in 1879, not 
1881; a French edition appeared in the latter year, 
as Théorie scientifique des couleurs. Secondly, I have 
been unable to confirm the fact, stated by Rewald on 
p. xxxvi (and by Dorra on p. Ixxxi), that Seurat 
studied the writings of the German physicist Heinrich 
Wilhelm Dove. His work was popularized by Rood, 
and it seems more likely that the artist would have 
known Dove through this source, rather than at first- 
hand.*® Thirdly, I question Rewald’s statement that 
paintings the size of Une Baignade—measuring two 
by three meters—were, except for the work of Puvis 
de Chavannes, unique at this time. A glance at the 


Magazine, LXxIX, 464, November 1941, p. 146 n. 29. 

14. These are Georges Seurat, New York, 1943 and 1946; 
an augmented and revised French edition of this book (Paris, 
1948); and Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to Gauguin, 
New York, 1956, pp. 79-146, 416-434, ef passim. 

15. The date of Seurat’s letter to Signac, p. xlix, should 
read 1886, not 1889. 

16. Dove is mentioned by Fénéon (p. xiii) as possibly 
being one of Seurat’s sources. His ideas on the mixture of 
colored light, which were summarized by Rood, doubtless 
interested the artist, but it is unlikely that he read Dove’s 
Darstellung der Farbenlehre und optische Studien, Berlin, 
1853. As far as I know, no French translation of it was 
made during Seurat’s lifetime. 
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Salon catalogues of the early 1880’s will show that 
canvases of such vast dimensions were common; in 
fact, Seurat may well have planned Une Baignade, 
which he hoped to exhibit at the Salon of 1883, on a 
large scale for this very reason. Fourthly, while it has 
usually been understood that Signac visited the chemist 
Michel-Eugéne Chevreul at the Gobelins without 
Seurat accompanying him, Signac later wrote to 
Edouard Fer: “Je me souviens de notre visite aux 
Gobelins, avec Seurat [italics mine], pour voir le 
pére Chevreul.’’** It is possible, of course, that Signac’s 
memory was playing tricks on him when he wrote 
this; but if he remembered correctly, then we may ac- 
cept his letter as evidence for the actual meeting of 
Seurat and this venerable French scientist. 

Dorra’s essay, “The Evolution of Seurat’s style,” 
following Rewald’s chapter, seems to me misnamed. 
It is not so much a balanced discussion of the artist’s 
pictorial development as a brief résumé of stylistic 
changes, embodying, at the same time, several inter- 
locking essays that develop important new ideas on 
Seurat’s art. Dorra is one of the few scholars who 
have bothered to study carefully Seurat’s paintings, 
instead of being satisfied to give surface generaliza- 
tions. As a result, he has enriched our knowledge of 
Seurat’s working method on three levels. First, he 
has shown that many of the borders on the paintings 
were added later by the artist, and that the idea of 
putting them on was not evolved until at least 1889. 
Secondly, he has analyzed the compositional schemes 
of numerous paintings according to the golden section 
ratio and has come up with some convincing demon- 
strations of its use. Thirdly, he has tried to show how 
certain aspects of Seurat’s style were influenced by 
the theories of Charles Henry, a contemporary aesthe- 
tician and scientist. 

It has long been known that Seurat was interested 
in the golden section, but until now only isolated ex- 
amples of its use have been pointed out. Dorra is the 
first to demonstrate its application in a large number 
of pictures, including some from the 1884-1888 
period. His method, it appears, was simply to con- 
struct the golden section ratio [a:b = b:a + b] mathe- 
matically and apply it to the main compositional lines 
of Seurat’s paintings. By doing so, he discovered simple 
proportional relationships in the design of Une 
Baignade, La Grande Jatte, Port-en-Bessin (Les 
Grues et la Percée), and Le Chenal de Gravelines 
(Petit Fort-Philippe). A more elaborate scheme is de- 
veloped for La Parade, which is based partly on the 
golden section and partly on a more complex system 
of numerical progression.** Finally, Seurat’s Jeune 
femme se poudrant, Le Chahut, and Le Cirque are 


17. Signac’s letter is reproduced in Edouard Fer, Solfége 
de la couleur, Paris, 1954, p. vii. It is not dated but was 
probably written in 1918. Also, in an interview published 
in 1925 Signac was quoted as follows: “Seurat et moi avions 
suivi les découvertes d’Helmholtz et de O. N. Rood, les écrits 
de Charles Blanc. Nous allémes [italics mine] rendre visite 
a Chevreul.” L’Art vivant, 1, 6, March 20, 1925. 

18. Dorra’s analysis of La Parade corresponds closely to a 
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analyzed according io the geometric relationships 
drawn from the network of guide lines still visible 
beneath the paint surface of the unfinished Cirgue. Of 
all Dorra’s analyses these last are the least convincing, 
not because his arithmetic is incorrect but because 
Seurat seems to have paid little attention to the under- 
lying proportional gridwork. This indicates that, in 
the end, the artist was guided only in part by scientific 
formulae and that intuition still played a major role 
in his creative process. 

How much of Seurat’s art was determined by 
Charles Henry’s theories on the expressive value of color 
and line? According to Dorra, Henry’s ideas on 
matching colors with linear directions were applied 
in Les Poseuses, La Parade, and Le Chahut. More- 
over, he believes that Henry’s formulae for pleasing 
angles are evident in Le Cirque and, by implication, 
in the Jeune femme se poudrant. These connections 
made by Dorra, though not entirely new, have been 
carried somewhat further than in previous studies, but 
his treatment still leaves several questions about the 
Seurat-Henry relationship unanswered. By following 
the implications of Dorra’s discoveries, more paintings 
probably could be shown to have been influenced by 
Henry’s ideas; and by studying several of Seurat’s 
later pictures in greater detail, much more of the 
scientist’s impact could surely be felt. Although Dorra 
has opened interesting new vistas, what is needed, 
eventually, is a systematic study of every aspect of 
Seurat’s mature style—color, linear directions, angles, 
proportional systems, and so on—in relation to the 
wnitings of the scientists. 

One specific criticism remains to be made of Dorra’s 
discussion of Henry’s theories as applied to Le Cirque. 
He seems to have associated inaccurately one of the 
major colors of the painting with the linear direc- 
tions outlined by the scientist in his Cercle chroma- 
tique.** While Dorra’s diagram for this relationship, 
p. cvii, indicates that the three main colors, red, yel- 
low, and blue, are placed on radii 120 degrees apart, 
an examination of Henry’s chromatic circle shows 
that the radius for the yellow found in Le Cirque 
should be moved to a horizontal position, i.e., 90 
degrees from the red axis; this altered relationship 
also corresponds more closely to Henry’s idea of the 
positions of “dynamogenous,” or gay, colors that are 
appropriate to the subject of the circus. 

Something should be said, too, about Henry’s in- 
fluence on Seurat’s well-known letter to Maurice 
Beaubourg, of August 28, 1890. Dorra and Rewald 
both state (pp. xciv and lxxii) that the theories em- 
bodied in this letter were based largely on Henry’s 
ideas; it is evident, certainly, to anyone who has read 


little-known preparatory sketch by Seurat in a French private 
collection, which has not yet been released for publication. 

19. It should be noted that the actual chromatic circle 
printed in full color was included only in the elephant folio 
of the Cercle chromatique (Paris, 1889); it did not accom- 
pany the publication of the same text in La Revue in- 
dependante, Vil, 19, May 1888. 
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the scientist’s writings that Seurat’s thoughts expressed 
here owe something to Henry, especially to his influ- 
ential “Introduction 4 une esthétique scientifique” 
(Revue contemporaine, August 1885). But we know 
too that the artist was equally interested in Charles 
Blanc, Helmholtz, Rood, Chevreul, and Humbert 
de Superville; a study of their writings will show that 
much in the Beaubourg letter is drawn from them as 
well.”° Interestingly, Henry and Seurat, who were 
the same age, both read many of the same sources 
independently of each other before their meeting in 
1886 and subsequent friendship; the former drew con- 
clusions valid for a scientific aesthetic and the latter 
for the practical problems of painting. 

Several of Dorra’s remarks on Seurat’s style must 
be disputed. On p. Ixxix he writes the following about 
Madame B., cousine de Partiste (cat. no. 2): “One 
recognizes the smooth brush work, restrained color- 
ing, graceful outlines of the Ingres tradition as they 
must have been transmitted to him by his teacher 
Lehmann, himself a pupil of the master.” However, 
I think it is far easier to detect in this painting Seurat’s 
acquaintance with more recent developments: specifi- 
cally, the looser, more painterly manner of Couture 
or Manet. Although the background is solidly colored, 
Seurat’s brushwork in the face and hair approximates 
closely the free paint handling of Velasquez or Hals. 
(The ear and earring are surprisingly close in treat- 
ment to Rembrandt’s mature style.) Moreover, strict 
outlines are reduced in favor of tonal gradations 
worthy of Velasquez or Vermeer. Thus, I think it 
would be better to regard this important early painting 
as already advanced several steps beyond the dry 
classicism of Ingres and Lehmann: it undoubtedly re- 
flects the revival of interest, begun in France about 
1870, in seventeenth century painting of Spain and 
the Netherlands. 

In discussing brushstrokes, Dorra writes on p. lxxx 
that Seurat’s “criss-cross strokes, as such, had not 
been used by the impressionists, and may well have 
been derived from his own reappraisal of the tech- 


20. Beside Charles Henry’s books and articles, what other 
scientific and theoretical literature did Seurat read? Evidence 
from contemporary writings indicates that he knew intimately 
the following: Michel-Eugéne Chevreul, Da la loi du con- 
traste simultané des couleurs et de LDassortiment des objets 
colorés, Paris, 1839; Charles Blanc, Grammaire des arts du 
dessin, Paris, 1867, read while in college; Ogden N. Rood, 
Théorie scientifique des couleurs, which he read and an- 
notated in 1881, and David Sutter’s articles in L’Art, “Les 
Phénoménes de la vision,” February and March, 1880; some 
of these articles, which were annotated by the artist, were 
later discovered in his studio. The following were prob- 
ably studied by Seurat: Leonardo da Vinci’s Traité de la 
peinture, which had been published in several French editions 
before Seurat’s birth (he probably read it about 1881-1883) ; 
Thomas Couture’s Méthode et entretiens d’atelier, Paris, 1867; 
D. P. G. Humbert de Superville, Essai sur des signes incon- 
ditionnelles dans Part, Leyden, 1827 (although this book may 
have been known to Seurat early in his career, it would have 
been more meaningful to his later research on the expressive 
value of lines and colors); David Sutter, Philosophie des 
beaux-arts, Paris, 1858; and Ernst Wilhelm von Briicke, 
Les Principes scientifiques des beaux-arts, which includes the 


nique of Delacroix.” Although Seurat had studied 
Delacroix by at least 1881, according to Fénéon he 
also knew the Impressionist paintings of Camille Pis- 
sarro, who frequently used criss-cross brushstrokes in 
1881-1883." Thus Pissarro’s brushwork, with its 
brighter colors, shorter strokes, and more mechanical 
appearance may well have inspired Seurat directly; it 
does not seem necessary to postulate Delacroix as the 
main source for this technique. 

In the opening pages of their book, the authors have 
performed a valuable service in reprinting Felix 
Fénéon’s major articles on Seurat. This would not 
have been necessary, however, if the 1948 edition of 
Fénéon’s writings’? had not omitted so much mate- 
rial concerning the artist. Although these articles were 
available to those who were willing to seek out such 
obscure periodicals as La Vogue, L’Art moderne, or 
Le Chat noir, they remained unknown to many art 
historians. Now, for the first time, Fénéon’s perceptive 
criticism of Seurat’s art and invaluable documentation 
of his life and work can be consulted in one place. 
However, it is disappointing to find that sections of 
varying lengths have been omitted from some of 
these reprints, presumably as a result of space limita- 
tions. Also, the labeling of the colors on Seurat’s 
palette diagram, fig. 2, illustrating Fénéon’s remarks 
on it (pp. xxiii-xxiv), is misleading. While the authors 
have named these colors according to the evenly 
divided steps around the chromatic circle, e.g., jaune- 
vert, vert, vert-bleu, bleu, and so on, the pigments 
are, in actuality, not separated from each other by 
such regular color-intervals. Although in theory the 
Neo-Impressionists wanted the type of hue relation- 
ship expressed by the authors’ labeling of fig. 2, the 
pigments on Seurat’s palette, which I have studied 
personally, are ordinary tube colors that merely ap- 
proximate the regular divisions of the chromatic circle. 
Paul Signac, who used essentially the same palette 
arrangement as Seurat, recommended the following 
pigments: jaunes de cadmium, vermillion, laques de 
garance, violet de cobalt, bleu d’outremer, bleu de 


essay “L’optique et la peinture” by Hermann Helmholtz 
(Paris, 1878). Also, he apparently read some of Dela- 
croix’s writings. Seurat was probably acquainted indirectly 
with the theories of the following scientists through Rood, 
Briicke-Helmholtz, or Henry: Dove, Fechner, Lambert, Max- 
well, Mile, Musschenbroek, Wollaston, and Young. Also, he 
was undoubtedly attracted by Ruskin’s ideas on optical mix- 
ture and luminosity discussed in The Elements of Drawing 
(London, 1857), excerpts from which appeared in Rood’s 
book. I have analyzed at length Seurat’s theories, their ap- 
plication, and derivation from scientific sources, in my doc- 
toral thesis [Harvard University], and I plan to publish a 
book based on this material in the near future. 

21. Cf. Ludovic Rodo Pissarro and Lionello Venturi, 
Camille Pissarro, Paris, 1939, vol. 11, figs. 529-621. On this 
subject, Seurat’s friend Gustave Kahn wrote: “Il [Seurat] 
été vivement séduit par la premiére technique de Renoir, et 
aussi par celle de Camille Pissarro; ces deux peintres, en 
effet, tentait d’obtenir un modelé sur la toile par des entre- 
croisements de petites lignes colorées.” L’Art moderne, 1v, 
14, April 5, 1891, p. 108. 

22. Felix Fénéon, Oeuvres (intro. by Jean Paulhan), Paris, 
1948. 
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cobalt, bleu céruléum, vert émeraude, vert composé 
no. I, vert composé no. 2, cadmium pale.” 

Appended to this catalogue is the most complete 
Seurat bibliography to be published so far. But unlike 
Rewald’s earlier bibliographies, which were relatively 
selective, this one appears to contain just about every- 
thing written on Seurat (including book and exhibi- 
tion reviews), regardless of where it appeared. Some 
attempt has been made to point out articles of par- 
ticular significance in these vast lists by the note “article 
important,” but it is regrettable that the authors’ 
knowledge of the relative worth of this material was 
not manifested here by more extensive bibliographical 
annotations. A great deal of hard work—and disap- 
pointment—therefore remains in store for those who 
wish to investigate these many, but uneven, articles, 
catalogues, and books, Although it is unusually com- 
plete, the bibliography omits the following: Edouard 
Fer, “Les Principes scientifiques du néo-impression- 
nisme,” Pages d’Art, December 1917 and May 1918; 
Guy Habasque, “Le contraste simultané des couleurs 
et son emploi en peinture depuis un siécle,” in Ignace 
Meyerson’s Problémes de la couleur (Paris, 1957); 
and Cornelia Magdalena Haas, Humbert de Super- 
ville (Leiden, 1941). Two books that discuss Seurat 
at some length were published in 1959, and although 
they may have appeared too late to be included in the 
bibliography, they deserve mention here: H. R. Rook- 
maaker, Synthetist Art Theories (Amsterdam, 1959) 
and Sven Lévgren, The Genesis of Modernism (Stock- 
holm, 1959). Mention should be made too of one of 
Charles Henry’s most important writings, which does 
not appear either in the footnotes or the bibliography: 
his Harmonies de formes et de couleurs, démonstrations 
pratiques avec le rapporteur esthétique et le cercle 
chromatique (Paris, 1891 [1890]); this is one of the 
most intelligible of Henry’s books and gives a clear 
idea of the content of his public demonstrations, which 
some of the artists attended. Finally, a word of warn- 
ing should be given about one “anonymous article” 
listed on p. 293 (“Le Néo-impressionnisme,” L’Art 
moderne, November 11, 1888): it is merely a long 
excerpt from O. N. Rood’s Théorie scientifique des 
couleurs (Paris, 1881).** 

From the mechanical point of view, most of the 
plates in this book rate the highest praise for their 
clarity and legibility. It is a pleasure to see that the 
authors have avoided cuts of postage-stamp scale com- 
mon to many oeuvre catalogues; because they have 
used only one plate per page in most cases, the repro- 
ductions are large enough to permit detailed study of 
Seurat’s style. Perplexing, however, is the use of 
Roman numerals for the 115 text pages preceding 
the catalogue, a practice that makes references very 
difficult and encumbers the reader. 

Because I have criticized numerous smaller points 
in this review, a summary of the ultimate value of 


23. This palette arrangement is based on a description 
supplied by Signac, Encyclopédie frangaise, xvi, November 
1935, P- 16.30-5. 

24. Two errors in the bibliography should be noted. P. 292, 


the book is now in order. It is the most complete, 
most accurate, and best illustrated volume on Seurat 
in existence. For those seriously interested in the 
artist, it is indispensable for the following major rea- 
sons: it contains an outstanding catalogue raisonné of 
his paintings; an up-to-date and factually accurate 
text by Rewald, who is one of the leading authorities 
on the subject; and a thought-provoking discussion 
by Dorra of several important aspects of Seurat’s style 
and method—material that might have been presented 
more suitably as independent articles, but its value is 
not reduced by appearing in this book. In short, it is 
the definitive work of its kind on Seurat. But it was 
not written for the layman; because of its specialized 
content, it will be of value primarily to advanced 
students and professional art historians. 

Despite the many merits of this book, I cannot help 
feeling that much remains to be said about Seurat. 
No extensive study of his style or his theories has yet 
been published. And while the Dorra-Rewald volume 
is packed with relevant factual information, the task 
of sifting, evaluating, and synthesizing it has been 
only partially completed. At the same time, this mon- 
umental work must serve inevitably as the point of 
departure for any future study of Seurat. 


WILLIAM I. HOMER 
Princeton University 


JOsSEF DEER, The Dynastic Porphyry Tombs of the 
Norman Period in Sicily, trans. by G. A. Gillhoff, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1959. Pp. 
188; 220 pls. $8.00 (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, v) 


The appearance of this volume under the auspices 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection underscores the intimate wedding of scholarly 
research and museum collecting one has come to ex- 
pect of this institution. In the gallery at Dumbarton 
Oaks are two masks and two lion heads of porphyry; 
these served as a starting point for a splendid survey 
of porphyry and marble sculpture of the mid-twelfth 
century in Italy. Professor Josef Deér of the Univer- 
sity of Bern concludes that the provenance of these 
pieces was Palermo and suggests that the lion heads 
come from the throne of King Roger II himself 
(p. 116). 

The most significant aspect for me of Professor 
Deér’s treatment of the problems of the origin and 
development of Romanesque sculpture in Italy, more 
specifically in southern Italy under the Normans and 
their Hohenstaufen successors, is the inclusion of ex- 
amples of the minor arts, particularly carved gems, 
semi-precious stones, textiles, seals, and coinage, along 
with the more familiar monuments of sculpture, 
mosaics, and illuminated manuscripts. Indeed, the most 
heartening development in recent years in this field of 


col. 2; E. [not P.] Hennequin’s article of September 11, 
1886 appeared in La Vie moderne, Paris, not L’Art moderne, 
Brussels. P. 300, col. 2: Mullaly, “The Pointillists,” was 
published in 1956, not in 1945. 
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mediaeval studies has been the re-examination of the 
minor arts by such scholars as Deér and Hans Wentzel, 
who have attempted to identify examples made dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as distinct 
from prototypes of classical antiquity. Both scholars 
have contributed brilliantly, have widened our per- 
ception of the artistic currents of the period, and have 
furnished as well new material for research. As a 
point in case, Professor Deér clearly establishes that 
the Caylus trough in the Louvre, long identified as a 
product of antiquity, belongs among the porphyry 
monuments of the twelfth century produced in Italy 
(p. ror). 

The text begins with a very considered analysis of 
the documents through which can be reconstructed 
the history of the royal and imperial sarcophagi that 
have survived at the Cathedrals of Palermo and Mon- 
reale: the tombs of Roger II, William I, Henry VI, 
Constance, and Frederick II. The charter issued by 
Roger II to the church of Cefalii in April 1145, 
bestowing upon it, among other indications of royal 
favor, two porphyry sarcophagi, and the order given 
by Frederick II in September 1215 for the removal 
of the sarcophagi to Palermo form the basis for the 
identification of the tombs now occupied by the 
Hohenstaufen Emperors Henry VI and Frederick II. 
These two sarcophagi were manufactured at the order 
of Roger II and are dated either before 1145 or before 
the death of the King in 1154. The tomb occupied by 
Roger II was probably produced shortly after the 
latter date, whereas those of William I and the Em- 
press Constance were made about 1183, when Wil- 
liam II succeeded in making his abbot at Monreale 
an archbishop, and between September 28, 1197, the 
death of Henry VI, and May 17, 1198, the corona- 
tion ceremonies of Frederick II as King of Sicily at 
Palermo Cathedral. Professor Deér’s contention is 
that the sarcophagus originally prepared by the Em- 
press for her husband, Henry VI, was used as her 
own tomb by Frederick II after 1215. Frederick’s 
charter of that year stated that he wished to use the 
two porphyry tombs at Cefali: for his father and for 
hitaself, so presumably the body of Constance was 
moved to her present tomb and the body of Henry VI 
was placed in one of those originally carved at the 
order of Roger II. Iconographic proof is adduced to 
prove the point. The crown decorating the north end 
of the sarcophagus of Constance is of a type reserved 
for a male ruler, and hence the tomb was not origin- 
ally intended for a female of the royal house. 

The ingenious arguments developed from docu- 
mentary evidence are supported at length by a dis- 
cussion of the iconographic features of the tombs; 
their type, form, and decorations. This section ranges 
over wide spans of space and time; from Iran to Spain, 
from Imperial Rome to thirteenth century Germany 
and France, and brings together a great deal of in- 
formation, for example, on the symbolism of tomb 
and throne. 


1. “Antiken-Imitationen des 12 und 13 Jahrhunderts in 
Italien,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1x, 1955, espe- 


A third type of analysis, extremely important for 
maintenance of the major hypotheses of the book, is 
that of style. Professor Deér, rightly, it seems to me, 
stresses the impact during the reign of Roger II of 
Fatimid art, particularly the decorations of the ceil- 
ing of the Cappella Palatina at Palermo, as a forma- 
tive influence on the new style of Romanesque sculp- 
ture of that moment. 

Iconographically, and to a certain extent stylistically, 
Professor Deér demonstrates that the Sicilian porphyry 
sarcophagi and the sculptures that he relates to them 
derive directly from antique monuments in Rome, 
specifically from the porphyry lions and troughs placed 
on public view in the Middle Ages in front of Santa 
Maria Rotonda, the Pantheon. The similarities drawn 
among these monuments—several of the antique ones 
are precisely identified in present collections in Rome— 
are completely convincing. 

Professor Deér feels, however, that the impetus for 
the classical aspects of the South Italian style did not 
come from this Sicilian contact with Rome; nor does 
he think that it was possible for it to develop by itself 
on the island, Abruptly and without any preparation 
he concludes (p. 125), “It seems to me that the 
stylistic core of both the porphyry and the marble 
sculptures of the Norman period is Southern French, 
that is to say, Provencal, with an admixture of Tolosan 
(of Toulouse?) elements. I hope to be able to elab- 
orate this view in the near future.” 

This startling conclusion, which Professor Deér 
says will be the subject of a forthcoming study, re- 
veals in a rather striking way the major puzzle now 
confronting scholars working with Italian sculpture 
of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. The 
pronounced classical character of sculpture in Tuscany, 
Campania, and Sicily (and Apulia in the thirteenth 
century) has long been recognized; and at least once 
each region has been put forward as the source for 
all the others. The classicizing sculpture of the school 
of Provence, whose dates are less securely established 
than those of any other, has likewise been championed 
as the source of the classicizing qualities of the period 
in question. None of the scholarly interpretations prof- 
fered has as yet, however, received that general ac- 
ceptance that is the proof of a viable hypothesis. 

Professor Deér’s conclusion is all the more sur- 
prising since he brought together some vital informa- 
tion concerning the cultural situation in Rome during 
the 1140’s. He has demonstrated quite convincingly 
to me that specific commissions were ordered from 
workmen at Rome at this time to reproduce objects 
of classical iconography, symbolism and style unmis- 
takable even for the twelfth century. This is a very 
precious service to perform and adds considerable sub- 
stance to the thesis presented by Hans Wentzel that 
Rome was the place of incentive and inspiration and 
the source of prototypes for the classicizing styles of 
Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.’ I 
should like to widen the scope of this thesis and include 
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the school of Provence, since the style of that school 
is essentially another local variation on the classicizing 
theme. As pointed out above, the distinctly classicizing 
type of twelfth and thirteenth century sculpture has 
been long recognized, but the local manifestations of 
the style have been considered as isolated phenomena 
not partaking of a contemporaneous cultural movement 
with a clear focus or pole about which the varying 
interpretations could revolve. This kind of sculpture 
hence has not achieved its proper position of signifi- 
cance in the general cultural evolution of twelfth cen- 
tury Europe. This need no longer be the case. Neg- 
atively, evidence leads one to the conclusion that 
Rome was the place of gestation for the style. Hap- 
pily, the work of Deér and Wentzel corroborates this 
positively with a wealth of specific instances. This 
suggestion, which arises in response to Professor Deér’s 
valuable contributions and in spite of his denial of the 
possibility, needs most certainly to be further devel- 
oped, and I believe that Professor Deér’s investigation 
of Provengal sculpture will surely add immeasurably 
to our knowledge of the problem. 

I would like to suggest the name Tyrrhenian could 
be conveniently used to designate this classicizing 
twelfth century style of sculpture, since the waters 
of this Mediterranean sea touch the littoral of each of 
the Italian regions where the style is to be found and 
since Provence in the twelfth century was in close 
contact by sea with these regions and is, by distorting 
geography a bit, also contiguous to the same body of 
water. 

Throughout The Porphyry Tombs runs a second- 
ary argument to the effect that the court of Roger II 
was responsible for the origin, type, and quality of 
culture that characterizes South Italy during the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth and the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. “The zenith in all fields of artistic 
endeavor was attained during the glorious epoch of 
the founder of the Sicilian monarchy. After his death 
in 1154, there was, to be sure, an expansion of the 
art of the court, particularly into Campania, but no- 
where are there indications of any further improve- 
ment in its quality. On the contrary, despite all ef- 
forts to attain monumentality, there begins a decline, 
which, though by no means rapid, is nonetheless un- 
deniable.” (p. 77) If I understand Professor Deér 
correctly, he is of the opinion that during the reign 
of Roger II a new style was introduced from Southern 
France, was nurtured by Islamic elements particular 
to Palermo, and then flourished full-blown during 
his life only to wither afterward. Some may be tempted 
to accept this thesis but it is particularly difficult for 
me to comprehend on the basis of the very few pieces 
of sculpture which are dated to Roger’s reign with 
certainty. 

Referring to the marble supports of the sarcophagus 
of Roger II, carved to represent two pairs of kneeling 
youths who carry the sarcophagus on their shoulders, 
Professor Deér writes: “An analysis of the sculptural 


style of the supports lends plausibility to our thesis that 
the present-day tomb of Roger is identical with the 
one that was erected in the Cathedral of Palermo at 
the time of his burial there. With the passage of time 
these sculptures suffered repeated damage, but for- 
tunately no alien elements were added to restore or 
replace them. . . . Because of the naturalistic con- 
ception of the figures, H. M. Schwarz contends that 
the monument belongs to the end of the twelfth, per- 
haps even to the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
but there is no reason for assigning it to such a late 
date. It would, however, require a special investiga- 
tion of the chronology of Sicilian and Campanian 
marble sculpture in the second half of the twelfth 
century to show conclusively that the monument was 
made earlier. I hope to undertake this task soon.” 
(p. 87) In other words, the evidence for placing the 
marble supports of Roger II’s tomb around 1154 is 
based simply on the belief that it ought to be, not that 
stylistic evidence proves it is. 

Perhaps because Professor Deér holds Roger II 
in such enthusiastic regard, he has been obliged, as in 
this instance, to force his conclusions beyond the 
realm of probability, substituting opinion for fact. This 
type of logical error, namely that because something 
might be or ought to be so, it is therefore definitely 
so, unfortunately, mars the argumentation of the text 
in more than one place. Another example begins on 
page 35, “One possible explanation of the Sicilian 
sepulchral canopies, then, is a harking back to such 
Roman monuments”; on pages 38-39 the argument 
continues, “Perhaps here again we may reckon with 
the stimulating influence of ancient Roman ruins (on 
the Palermitan thrones and stalls)”; and on page 40, 
the conclusion, “Not only the canopies of the tombs, 
then, but also the royal thrones of Palermo and Mon- 
reale prove unequivocally that the Norman court made 
use of ancient Roman models.” 

Beside the marble supports of the tomb of Roger 
II, there are a few examples of sculpture, exclusive 
of the porphyry sarcophagi presented to Cefali, that 
could be thought of in connection with the court of 
Roger. The most important of these is the Paschal 
candlestick in the Cappella Palatina. This is actually 
the key monument for the problem since, if dated to 
the time of Roger, it would lend some conviction to 
the belief that the South Italian style originated in 
Palermo rather than in Campania where contemporary 
and more numerous monuments are located. Other 
than the fact that the candlestick is in the Cappella 
Palatina, there is unfortunately no evidence that it 
belongs to the 1140’s and 1150's. For myself, I 
have always considered that the candlestick was carved 
by someone very close to the sculptor who executed 
the third capital from the southwest corner in the 
cloister of Monreale,’ dated not before 1172. On the 
north side of this capital is a seated male figure who 
belongs to the same type as the figures of Christ (fig. 
52) and the male figure here identified as Joshua on 


2. Number 78 on the chart, p. 161, ART BULLETIN, September 1949. 
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the candlestick (fig. 192). This specific stylistic anal- 
ogy plus the general artistic concept of the candle- 
stick made it necessary to place the candlestick along 
with the capitals of the cloister of Monreale. 

A further argument, however, in favor of dating 
the candlestick during the reign of Roger II is one 
which Professor Deér develops in terms of iconogra- 
phy and historical probability. For the first he depends 
upon an iconographic study by Dr. Anna Maria Cetto 
in Bern, which he does not further identify. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Cetto (p. 158) the middle zone of the 
candelabrum represents one of the prophecies of Zecha- 
riah; “. . . the angel of God who stood beside the 
high priest Joshua and, in God’s name, ordered those 
before him to remove the filthy garments from the 
high priest, to clothe him with rich apparel and to set 
a miter upon his head” (Zech. 3: 1-10). Professor 
Deér skillfully weaves this interpretation of the scene 
with the threads of Roger’s papal policy and Roger’s 
concept of his own kingship. 

The prelate to the bottom left of the mandorla in 
which Christ is seated is here identified as Archbishop 
Hugh of Palermo. This permits a date of Easter 1151 
for the candlestick, if one assumes that the figure has 
been carved as a donor. Archbishop Hugh was se- 
lected since he was the first, and at the above date, to 
be able to wear the pallium at Palermo. I would sug- 


» gest that, granted the interpretation of the prelate 


as a donor figure, the date 1151 should serve as a 
terminus post quem only rather than as positive evi- 
dence for the existence of the work at that date. 

The iconographic interpretation offered by Dr. 
Cetto is much more interesting than any proffered so 
far. G. di Marzo first identified the prelate as Roger,® 
this being more appropriate than seeing in the figure 
a personification of Judaism over which Christ is 
triumphant, an explanation current when he wrote. 
Neither of these solutions is very tenable. It would 
have been very helpful if Dr. Cetto’s analysis had 
included the entire candlestick, but Professor Deér 
reports only her discussion of the middle zone. The 
iconography of the capital related to it by style at 
Monreale has figurative scenes which might possibly 
be interpreted also as illustrations of some prophecy; 
on the north side, for example, the seated figure men- 
tioned above holds a rotulus (?) in one hand and 
turns his face towards a woman whose head is 
shrouded by a veil and whose right arm reaches out 
to touch him on the shoulder. To his other side is a 
younger seated male, to whom a man offers the severed 
head of a monster whose body is curved around the 
edge of the capital. 

In any event, the case for the existence of a style 
of sculpture at the time of the court of Roger II rests 
on the porphyry sarcophagi identified as the tombs 
of Henry VI and of Frederick II and not upon the 
supports of the sarcophagus of Roger II and the 


3- Delle belie arti, 11, Palermo, 1854, pp. 223f., cited 
without date, p. 87 n. 64. 

4. “Die Basler Lowenkamee und der siiditalienische Gem- 
menschnitt des 12 und 13 Jahrhunderts: ein Beitrag zur 


Paschal candlestick of the Cappella Palatina, both of 
which could with more justification be placed with 
monuments of a later date. Even Professor Deér in 
another context speaks of a “unity” of types between 
the sarcophagus supports and the reliefs of the Epis- 
tolary pulpit of the Cathedral of Salerno, which he 
dates around 1170.* 

Having mentioned what seem to me to be the ma- 
jor contributions and points of controversy of The 
Porphyry Tombs, I should like to discuss briefly sev- 
eral matters concerning the text itself. Mr. G. A. Gill- 
hoff’s translation is very readable. More thorough 
proof reading could have prevented such awkward 
passages as: ““The first Norman generations had al- 
ready expression to given ancestor and hero worship,” 
p. 28; or “the cloister of Montmajour in the Proy- 
ence,” p. 30; and could have eliminated from the 
footnotes such errors as La Bibliografia for La Bib- 
lofiia, in n. 162 p. 157. 

These oversights may have been caused by what 
appears to have been a certain amount of indecision 
on the part of the author in the preparation of the 
text, which is larded with many footnotes, often not 
necessary, that seem to have been added after the text 
had been completed. The date of publication is 1959. 
Although he states, p. vii, that the text was finished 
in the spring of 1956, on p. 112 n. 32a, the author 
says, ““The remarks which follow were written be- 
fore the publication of André Grabar’s important 
article, “Trones épiscopaux du XIéme et XIléme 
siécle,’ Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, 1954, pp. 
7-52.” This would indicate that a major portion of the 
book was written before 1954. I note this only be- 
cause Professor Deér published an article in 1953, 
cited above, which contains a great deal of informa- 
tion and many further references important for the 
substantiation of his hypotheses in The Porphyry 
Tombs. To do Professor Deér justice, the article 
should be read in conjunction with the book under 
review, since it contains a much more complete analy- 
sis of the problems of style pertinent to this book. 


CARL D. SHEPPARD, JR. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


LOTTLISA BEHLING, Die Pflanze in der Mittelalter- 
lichen Tafelmalereit, Weimar, Hermann Boéhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1957. Pp. 221; 48 figs.; cxxx pls., 
color frontispiece. DM 45. 


At last we have a book on the symbolism of plants 
in late mediaeval (Northern Renaissance) painting 
that is written by an expert in the field of botany as 
well as art history. Lottlisa Behling’s work, under- 
taken in part in 1948 in Berlin under Paul Frankl, 
offers a bright new approach to the problems of 
identity and meaning of flowers and plants as they 


Geschichte der abendlandischen Protorenaissance,” Zeitschrift 
fiir schweizerische Archdologie und Kunstgeschichte, xiv, 
1953, 143- 
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appear in art from Giotto to Cranach. May the stu- 
dent of the art of this period who has a particular 
interest in nature be hereby forewarned that he is in 
for a real treat, but not unless he is prepared to cope 
with plant nomenclatures given only in German and 
Latin, and, ideally, to read with some facility medi- 
aeval Latin, German, and Netherlandish. For Dr. 
Behling in a most scholarly manner provides evidence 
for the one, or more often the several, symbolic mean- 
ings of a plant by quoting written sources familiar to 
the artists of those days—either at first hand or in- 
directly. The range of quotations from sacred, secular, 
and the new scientific literature is large, though the 
author most frequently has occasion to quote from 
Albertus Magnus (De vegetabilibus), Hildegard of 
Bingen (Physica), Konrad von Mergenberg (Buch 
der Natur), and from that fundamental and immedi- 
ate source, the Hortus sanitatis, made readily available 
in 1485 in a German translation, Gart der Gesundheit, 
printed in Mainz by Schoeffer. 

It is primarily in this aspect of documentation that 
Behling’s book differs from earlier studies in this field, 
for instance Elizabeth Haig’s Floral Symbolism of the 
Great Masters, the only general treatment of this 
subject ever to appear in English. While perhaps it 
was in tune with the pulse of research in art history 
in 1913, Haig’s book was essentially undocumented 
and hence has annoyed scholars of recent vintage. 
This new work has in support of 169 pages of text 
no less than 551 footnotes, none perhaps superfluous. 

Also, and for the more casual reader of far greater 
importance, this is the first comprehensive study of 
plant symbolism in any language to have a wealth of 
illustrations. There are 48 halftones interspersed in 
the text. These are primarily of drawings and wood- 
cuts, and they supplement 130 plates that reproduce 
paintings, including many details so that one can 
clearly discern the specific plant. Line drawings on 
tracing paper overlays are occasionally used to make 
clearer the identity of plants in paintings filled with 
vegetation, such as the incredibly realistically rendered 
ground “carpets” of many different plants, mostly 
meaningful medicinal herbs, on which the Madonna 
and St. Veronica stand in the large Frankfurt panel 
paintings by the Master of Flémalle. Anyone who 
thoughtfully studies these photographic details will 
ever after be more observant of plants when he con- 
fronts them, at close range, in original paintings of 
this period. 

The greatest emphasis quite logically, and I might say 
necessarily, has been placed on painting in Flanders and 
Germany in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies; for these peoples were much more inclined at 
that time than the French and Spanish, to say nothing 
of the Italians, to view the natural world mystically, 
in terms of religious symbols. Proceeding chronolog- 
ically, the author begins with a discussion of the 
manner in which plants were selected and depicted 
in fourteenth century painting; and from the outset 
we learn, if we had not known before, that there was 
by no means a unanimity of opinion then as to why 


God made a particular plant the way He did. For in- 
stance, Behling points out the presence of strawberry 
plants, blooming and in fruit, in a painting by Master 
Bertram that depicts Adam and Eve being warned 
by God in the Garden of Eden. Rightly assuming 
that the plant is not present merely as a pictorial orna- 
ment, the author suggests several possible meanings: 
1) in popular literature the fruit of the strawberry 
plant could be symbolic of sensual pleasure, since “it 
doesn’t satisfy no matter how much one eats”; 2) in 
German folklore it was food for the blessed, and the 
Virgin Mary herself was thought to take dead chil- 
dren to Paradise to pick strawberries on St. John’s 
day; and 3) according to Haig’s book the white blos- 
soms of the plant stand for the “unguilty,” and the 
trefoil leaf for the Trinity (although as Behling points 
out justification for these interpretations are to be 
found neither in the Bible nor in patristic literature). 
The author then quotes Haig’s conclusion that the 
strawberry is “the symbol of perfect righteousness, or 
the emblem of the righteous man whose fruits are 
good works.” We wonder if this undocumented opin- 
ion will prove to be correct—if proof is possible—at 
least for the majority of cases in which the strawberry 
plant appears in paintings. In at least this one instance 
the author has not sufficiently investigated, or in any 
event not really explained, the reason why the straw- 
berry was so often “planted” by artists in God’s per- 
fect Paradise. And quite disappointing is the fact that 
the “monumental” depiction of the strawberry fruit 
by Hieronymus Bosch, however odd, is never men- 
tioned. 

If this study does not pretend to be complete, on the 
other hand, it lacks very little with respect to assessment 
of the relatively scant art historical literature on the 
matter to date. It is, however, a shame that Behling 
was either unaware of, or could not change her manu- 
script to take account of, Panofsky’s great book on 
Netherlandish painting, published in 1954, which takes 
issue, for instance, with Fritz’s interpretation of the 
basic meaning of the columbine flower. Also not taken 
into account are the studies by Ingvar Bergstrom, who 
in 1956 devoted an entire book (unfortunately, for 
most readers, in Swedish) to the symbolic meaning of 
the carnation in art. 

Particularly interesting chapters are devoted to the 
van Eycks, with a wonderful amplification of Hauman’s 
analysis of the flora of the Adoration of the Mystic 
Lamb, to the botanical studies of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Diirer’s Pflanzenwelt, and to Griinewald, who had a 
penchant for depicting medicinal herbs. In this latter 
connection, the reader will be astonished when he 
comes to the author’s startling analysis of the plants 
in Hugo van der Goes’ Nativity in Berlin. In fact the 
book is filled with many surprises and wonderful ob- 
servations. Lottlisa Behling deserves the highest com- 
mendation for having produced what is really, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, an epochal study. 


ROBERT A. KOCH 
Princeton Uniwersity 
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